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Hongkong’s Trade for March 1950. 


So much has been héard recently in 
regard to the declining fortunes of the 
Colony and the state of stagnation 
existing in trade with China, that it is 
refreshing to turn for a change to the 
returns issued by the H.K. Dept. of 
Commerce and Industry covering trade 
during the month of March. Those 
who have suggested that Great Britain 
should “cut her losses” in China and 
withdraw from Shanghai and _ other 
cities are not supported in this point 
of view by the actual figures, which 
show that during last month MHong- 
kong’s total trade in merchandise 
(HK$509.48 million) was 27.7% above 
the March 1949 figures ($398.78 m.) 
and 13.9% above those for February 
of this year ($447.42 m.), while China’s 
proportion of this trade (including 
Macao) rose from 20% in March last 
($178.8 m.) to 35% this year ($80.59 m.). 
North China’s total trade with Hong- 
kong ($69.8 m.) is even more impres- 
sive, showing an increase of 127% 
against March 1949 ($30.69 m.), while 
that of Central China ($43.7 m.) jump- 
ed up by 533% compared with last 
year ($6.9 m.), and this notwithstand- 
ing the blockade of ports by the 
Kuomintang and the bombing of Shang- 
hai which hampered trade considerably. 
South China apparently was the most 
severely handicapped by the difficulties 
accompanying the establishment of the 
new regime, and in this instance it is 
undoubtedly true that total trade 
($33.39 m.) fell in March by 22.3% 
against March 1949 ($42.99 m.), how- 
ever, the drop was in imports from 
South China, exports ($16.15 m.) 
having risen by 57.3% compared with 
the previous March ($10.27 m.). When 
transactions with Macao ($31.87 m.) 
which rose by 63.8% over last year 
($19.45 m.) are included with the South 
China figures, the result is more en- 
couraging. 


In connection with the commodities 
in which the greatest increase took 
place in the wider field of Hongkong’s 
total external trade, it is interesting to 
find that exports showed their principal 
gains in textile materials raw or simply 
prepared (increase of $14.97 m.), made- 
up articles of textile materials other 
than clothing ($5.47 m.), fertilizers 
($7.75 m.), products for heating, light- 
ing, etc. (up by $4 m.), cereals ($3.4 
m.) and manufactured products of 
cereals ($4.78 m.). In imports the 
major increases were in textile mate- 
rials raw or simply prepared (up by 
$21.5 m.), feeding stuffs for animals 
(increase $6 m.), fertilizers ($5.8 m.), 
paper ($5.3 m.), vegetable oils ($4 m.) 
and iron and steel (up by $4.8 m.). 


In connection with the foregoing, 
reference should also be made to the 
Far Eastern Economic Review of April 
27 (page 541), when Hongkong’s trade 
with China for the first quarter of 
1950 was dealt with. 


Hongkong’s Trade for March 


Following are some salient points in 
Hongkong’s trade during March. It 
should be noted that all values are in 
HK$ ($1 equals ls. 3d. or US 17% 
cents) and that imports refer to imports 
into Hongkong while exports cover 
merchandise exported from the Colony. 

The total value of Hongkong’s trade 
in merchandise during March amounted 
to $509,482,537 or 27.7% above that of 
March 1949 which came to $398,788,220 
and 13.9% over that of February of 
this year $447,419,274. 

Imports of merchandise into Hong- 
kong (including Government sponsored 
cargoes) amounted to a declared value 
of $279,168,973, 24.59% higher than the 
figures for March 1949 of $221,714,983 
and 12.26% more than those for Feb- 
ruary 1950 of $248,671,123. Exports 
totalled $230,313,564 or 30% above 
those of March last $177,073,237 and 
15.8% above February of this year 
$198,748,151. Imports showed an excess 
over exports of $48,855,409 as compared 
with an excess of $44,641,746 for March 
1949 and of $49,922,972 for February of 
this year. 


Trading Partners 


The outstanding feature in Hong- 
kong’s trade with the United -Kingdom 
was the fall in exports from $15.99 
million in March 1949 and $13.67 m. 
in February to $12.48 m. in March of 
this year. On the other hand imports 
continued to increase from $29.66 m. in 
March 1949 and $34.17 m. in February 
to $35.8 m. last month; imports conse- 
quently showed an excess of $23.33 m. 
in March as compared with $13.66 m. 
in March 1949 and $20.5 m. February. 

Total trade between Hongkong and 
the U.K. amounted to $48.29 m. in 
March as against $45.65 m. in March 
1949 and $47.84 in February. 

Trade with the British Common- 
wealth (excluding the United Kingdom) 
totalled $147.4 m., an increase of 
52.26% above the March 1949 figure of 
$111.45 m. and of 9.6% over February 
$134.5 m. Imports into Hongkong came 
to $93.1 m. or 85.5% above the March 
1949 figure of $50.2 m. and 3.4% over 
February’s $90 m.; exports amounted 
to $54.28 m., a drop of 11.4% below 
March 1949 $61.24, but a rise of 22% 
above the amount of $44.44 m. for 
February. The excess of exports over 
imports shown in the figures for March 


1949 which amounted to $11.06 m., 
was turned into an excess of imports 
in March this year of $38.8 m. as com- 
pared with the excess of imports in 
February of $45.6 m. 

Trade with China as a whole $178,- 
802,556 (including Macao) showed an 
increase of 178.7% over March 1949 
($100 m.) and of 16.6% above February 
($153.3. m.). Imports amounted to 
$60.7 m. as against the respective 
figures of $55.35 m. and $50.59 m. for 
last March and February; and exports 
to $118.1 m. compared with $44.69 m. 
and $102.7 m. Exports last month ex- 
ceeded imports into China by $57.39 m., 
as against an import excess of $10.66 
m. in the previous March and an ex- 
port excess of $52 m. in February. 

North China’s total trade amounted 
to $69.8 m. compared with $30.7 m. for 
March 1949 and $55.49 m. for February, 
or increases of 127.4% and 25.7% res- 
pectively. Imports amounted to $28.38 
m. or 110.7% about March 1949 ($13.47) 
and nearly 1% over February ($28.11 
m.). Exports totalled $41.43 m., against 
$17.23 m. and $27.38 m. for the pre- 
ceeding periods or increases of 140.5% 
and 51.3% respectively. Exports show- 
ed an excess over imports of $13.04 m. 
as compared with $3.76 m. in March 
1949 and an import excess of $722,159 
in February. 

Central China’s trade totalled $43.72 
m. (March 1949 $6.9 m., February 
$35.69 m.).. Imports $6.83 m. increased 
by 134.5% and 45.3% over March 1949 
($2.9 m.) and February ($4.7 m.). 
Exports $36.89 m. showed a rise of 
824.6% against March 1949 ($3.99 m.) 
and of 19.4% against February ($30.99 
m.). The excess of exports over im- 
ports amounted to: $30 m., compared 
with an excess of $1.07 m. in March 
1949 and of $26.3 m. in February. 

South China’s total trade came to 
$33.39 m. ($42.99 m. and $35.69 m.). 
Imports $17.23 m. were down by 47.3% 
against March 1949 ($32.72 m.) but up 
by 53.5% compared with February 
($11.23 m.). Exports $16.15 m. showed 
an increase of 57.2% over the March 
1949 value of $10.27 m., but a drop of 
31.55% against February $23.59 m. 

The total trade of Macao amounted 
to $31.88 m. ($19.45 m. and $27.31 m.); 
exports from Hongkong to Macao 
showed an excess over imports of $15.47 
m. aS compared with an excess of ex- 
ports in March 1949 of $6.96 m. Imports 
amounting to $8.25 m. rose by 32% 
over March 1949 ($6.25 m.) and 25.9% 


over February ($6.55 m.). Exports 
$23.62 m. showed an increase over 
March 1949 ($13.2 m.) of 78.9% and 


over February ($20.76 m.) of 13.7%. 


South Korea’s. trade amounted to 
$8.88 m. (March 1949 $7.83 m. Febr. 
$4.47 m.). Imports $4.07 m. exceeded 
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those of last March ($2.04 m.) and of 
February ($3.2 m.); exports $4.82 m. 
were below those for March 1949 ($5.79 
m.) but above those for February ($2.31 
m.). 

North Korea’s trade came to $2.1 m. 
compared with $13.39 m. for the pre- 
vious March and $4.45 m. for February. 
Imports amounted to $1.88 m., a drop 
of 81.8% against Maxch 1949 ($10.34 
m.) and of 52.3% against February 
($3.9 m.); exports came to $217,905, or 
a fall of 92.8% against the . previous 
March ($3.05 m.) and of 58.5% against 
February ($525,076). 

Japan’s trade with Hongkong showed 
an amount of $15.06 m. ($11.69 m. 
and $13.8 m.). Imports $4.38 m. show- 
ed a fall against March 1949 ($7.03 m.) 
but a slight rise against February ($4.42 
m.); exports totalled $10.68 m., an in- 
erease of 129% over March 1949 ($4.66 
m.) and of 13.9% over February ($9.38 
m.). 

Hongkong’s trade with the U.S.A., 
which amounted to $69.12 m. ($69.52 
m. and $59.8 m.) showed an excess of 
imports over exports totalling $39.23 m. 
($34.19 m. and $38.72 m.). Imports 
came to $54.17 m. an increase of 14.3% 
over March 1949 ($47.36 m.) and of 
9.97% over February ($49.26 m.); ex- 
ports $14.95 m. were 13.5% over March 
1949 ($13.16 m.) and 41.8% above 
February ($10.54 m.). 


Commodities 


The main increases in imports. of 
merchandise into Hongkong from 
abroad during March were under the 
headings: feed stuffs for animals $6.97 
m. (March 1949 $938,155), vegetable 
oils, fats, etc. $13.7 m. ($9.64 m.), Fer- 
tilizers $5.85 m. ($26,695), paper $12.48 
m. ($7.16 m.), textile materials, raw 
er simply prepared $26.09 m. ($4.54 
m.), yarns & threads $11.64 m. ($6.36 
m.), iron & steel $11.76 m. ($6.89 m.); 
the chief falls were in: cereals $8.74 m. 
($18.48 m.), ores $172,924 ($5.69 m.) 
and machinery $4.97 m. ($6.5 m.). 

In exports from Hongkong the prin- 
cipal gains were in: cereals $3.8 m. 
€$395,802), manufactured products of 
cereals $7.14 m. ($2.36 m.), fertilizers 
$8.46 m. ($716,417), textile materials, 
raw or simply prepared $22.72 m. ($7.75 
m.), yarns & threads $13.92 m. ($10.96 
m.), clothing & underwear $10.09 m. 
($8.22 m.), footwear $4.47 m. ($1.31 
m.), made-up articles of textile mate- 
rials $10.24 m. ($5.77 m.), products for 
heating, lighting, etc. $10.66 m. ($6.59 
m.); main falls in exports were in: 
vegetable oils $10.23 m. ($11.97 m.), 
dyeing substances $3.3 m. ($5 m.), tex- 
tile fabrics’ & small wares $12.15 m. 
($17.31 m.), ores $1.09 m. ($4.29 m.), 
manufactures of base metals $8.17 m. 
($11.45 m.), manufactured articles 
n.e.s. $11.56 m. ($15.65 m.). 


Hongkong’s Trade for the First 
Quarter of 1950 


For the January-March period of 
1950 Hongkong’s total trade amounted 
to $1,517 million an increase of 47.7% 
over the same period in 1949 $1,027 m. 
Imports totalled $849.06 m. as compared 
with $542.67 m. last year, and exports 
$667.93 m. as against $484.34 m. There 


NOMIC REVIEW May 4 
Hongkong’s Trade in March 
Total Values of Imports & Exports of Merchandise 
By Countries. 
IMPORTS FROM EXPORTS TO 
Countries March March March March 
1950 1949 1950 1949 
$ $ $ $ 

United Kingdom .......... 35,813,939 29,657,797 12,482,146 15,997,687 
PATISt Pali ain ian ralratetots stares 10,105,009 4,304,303 2,239,576 1,887,011 
Canada eee weucite amet: 3,957,168 2,719,246 1,035,027 522,302 
Ceylony ns eines ore 177,475 177,795 122,939 698,647 
Rast Atpica) cisterns nemiaicns 276,998 173,839 484,500 1,610,613 
WgChE Ww Vy ses eo Geauke ie Oot 17,733,693 3,473,504 1,029,025 3,395,102 
MEIENEe —Yboroduscoesaude 8,114,516 4,737,921 24,713,256 23,199,810 
INewi Zealand a cievievsisnenorer — 303,282 431,183 202,293 
North Borneo ........... 1,003,244 1,126,806 924,788 693,289 
Pakistan mre iamreencirente ens 11,631,962 214,333 8,671,266 9,530,970 
South Airica mente cic meristelte 1,587,195 1,583,077 214,491 1,257,669 
Wiest Africar chit elec sires 16,888 — 506,435 859,884 
Wesh indies... aceite. 4,299 60,390 326,615 339,279 
Br. Commonwealth, Other 2,705,824 1,663,401 1,102,083 1,061,376 

UNIRUAEY “eyone nono GadToe ce 1,004,102 229,646 — — 
Beleiumue sc vane occ oe 3,800,799 1,803,253 525,668 657,461 
l2iblave aeatiomd goo KG oer SOC 134,245 3,636,747 1,069,169 64,293 
Centrals America’ .2-). se. 104,598 52,000 423,109 286,291 
ChinawNorth three. ences 28,283,539 13,469,892 41,429,054 17,228,773 
(Olavvary, MCCS cecedocuodss 6,834,259 2,914,086 36,888,789 3,988,203 
Ghia, Sowitee oe dhaecnoo cues t 17,238,898 32,721,043 16,152,238 10,269,294 

CZecChOslOvalkla, wie wei cwisle seve 1,272,819 794,071 a eS 
las WSancedanageooocL 370,115 393,089 884,270 153,361 
BOAO on ee Ce ROLE NOR OH Ot aon 105,170 9,163 341,549 314,982 

MINED Tena mo wot Gabon 287,686 222,253 4,990 — 
TEMANCew aneec, sometretorn areca 4,974,886 2,996,733 389,157 968,027 
French-Indochina ......... 2,376,419 1,434,013 1,315,728 1,090,122 
Gerimanyaeacere aac tices 5,598,527 615,305 2,681,662 1,633,956 
Holanda sett acnucrsae voles « 4,346,940 2,310,962 1,427,944 596,705 
TVA! stoners con aee sates oc acerca —— — 19,340 498,002 
Tita lye attce es. ccteerstiane. aemverees 1,961,622 767,430 919,853 556,437 
DADA” Ke eiwideltes cin Meteora 4,378,461 7,031,627 10,686,164 4,664,823 
KoreameNortii a. terrain 1,882,366 10,338,085 217,905 3,050,946 
Korea Souths wonysiee tine 4,071,369 2,039,613 4,015,996 5,794,814 
IVA CAD ttarcaalscsrorctstese, romenerenet cys 8,249,564 6,248,299 23,626,215 13,207,129 
INOrwayaaa etsy seacterarrys oe aetelccene 3,094,995 762,420 651,612 95,345 
Omeaniiseeayetatiscie eleleiorere tole 5 6,700 a 70,922 480,506 
ISIE snag to oie Go OO aD Ged C oe 71,832 71,272 
ISovsojopowbrsy Genhogooapedodc 974,832 «120,461 5,055,530 7,596,526 

Poland ese wlacasetosueucs oraaske's As 510,278 335,223 ——. oa 
Portugalltacs jrsccints cee suienertorte 119,465 148,713 96,508 1,725 
Portuguese East Africa .... a —— 108,212 220,697 
South America... sees 12,967 759,144 446,310 564,396 
Spanien Qin. anh caer ose Meee 86,123 46,342 —— 80,590 
Sweden! ry. .ekisn. aera aayere aieetere 2,507,007 1,578,389 1,084,021 190,039 
Switzerland ser meecee cri 5,904,716 3,950,421 337,069 101,730 
Mhailand tac. toeisec erties 14,667,386 19,380,685 4,865,013 18,956,438 
MUP key we -vastem scataserteussstonte — — 116,565 174,900 
Us Si Acy co cmaiicincsaoonierns 54,171,269 47,360,578 14,948,269 13,161,810 
United States of Indonesia 5,230,032 3,533,148 1,788,012 7,520,736 
Others Vetoes ieee 1,378,609 1,516,455 2,571,559 1,576,976 
TPOtAL S| wteocr arevonersepeiatetar eee 279,168,973 221,714,983 230,313,564 177,073,237 
Total Br, Commonwealth 93,128,210 50,195,694 54,283,330 61,255,932 
Total Moreigm Wrest sees 186,040,763 171,519,289 176,030,234 115,817,305 
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"was an excess of imports over exports 
which amounted to $181.13 m. as com- 
pared with $58.33 m. in 1949 (Jan.- 
Mar.). 


Commodities 

The principal increases in commod- 
ities imported into Hongkong during 
the first quarter compared with the 
similar period in 1949 were as follow: 
manufactured products of cereals $28.43 
m. ($12.3 m.), feeding stuffs for animals 
$23.18 m. ($1.8 m.), oilseeds $21.59 m. 
($4.97 m.), chemicals $51.55 m. ($30.08 
m.), dyes $26.77 m. ($15.07 m.), fer- 
tilizers $14.24 m. ($780,746), paper 
$32.79 m. ($13.89 m.), textile materials 
raw or simply prepared $54.68 m. 
($10.46 m.), yarns & threads $53.02 m. 
($20.92 m.), textile fabrics & small 
wares $64 m. ($47.93 m.), made-up 
articles of textile materials other than 
clothing $29.08 m. ($6.15 m.), iron & 
steel $31.41 m. ($15.52 m.); the chief 
falls in imports were in: cereals $19.28 
m. ($29.73 m.), and ores $852,137 
($11.12 m.). A 

In exports the main increases were 
in: manufactured products of cereals 
$16.86 m. ($6.88 m.), sugar & sugar 
confectionery $12.99 m. ($2.59 m.), 
feeding stuffs for animals $11.08 m. 
($1.97 m.), chemicals $31.21 m. ($18.04 
m.), fertilizers $15 m. ($2.27 m.), tex- 
tile materials raw or simply prepared 
$46.99 m. ($19.55 m.), yarns & threads 
‘$42.65 m. ($34.58 m.), made-up articles 
of textile materials other than clothing 
$35.36 m. ($12.42 m.), products for 
heating, lighting, etc. $31.55 m. ($15.49 
m.), miscellaneous crude or simply 
prepared products nes. $42.16 m. 
($30.21 m.); the main decreases in ex- 
ports were shown in the following: 
vegetable oils $22.45 m. ($43.64 m)., 
textile fabrics & small wares $41 m. 
m. ($54.99 m.). 

Gold and specie (i.e. silver only) 
imported into Hongkong during the 
period under review amounted to $4.34 
m. as against $483,019 imported during 
the first quarter of 1949; exports were 
valued at $13.79 m. as against $3.22 m. 


Hongkong’s Trade for the First Quarter 


= Total Values of Imports & Exports of Merchandise 


By Countries 


IMPORTS FROM 


569 


EXPORTS TO 


1st 3 1st 3 1st 3 1st 3 

Countries months months months months 

1950 1949 1950 1949 

$ $ $ $ 

United Kingdom, .......... 116,744,557 76,632,827 34,000,545 42,848,980 
AUSER alia Seve tecliers rates. ores 26,700,351 17,581,631 9,429,934 5,188,552 
Canada tern. ects cient 12,925,788 9,948,584 2,551,204 1,324,477 
Ceylon. Pesta. stsrseustesersiarene 540,989 420,031 420,319 2,473,291 
Hast ALrica tae, sieve ieeis.s ic-s 889,213 318,906 1,569,221 3,280,680 
Inia te seen Sets cer ete. scale 83,450,571 5,927,103 3,662,392 10,252,176 
Malaya” Won jos.eie versie cess 23,813,846 10,091,805 71,536,995 52,213,372 
New Zealand sn. te mie. ane 587,820 308,405 728,261 418,955 
North Borneo ssa. aes esr 3,754,793 2,613,579 2,593,204 1,783,543 
Pakistan je vos astereerre ce sie 24,316,685 214,333 11,909,400 40,698,319 
South Agrica ee. ecient 4,280,837 2,902,581 1,008,385 2,477,515 
West. Atricaieds.<f oc uence « 57,008 9,350 plea ltsts) i Wrig 1,733,963 
West Indies ¥o/<)5:ic/aerecisactes 11,179 60,390 1,249,298 939,265 
Br. Commonwealth, Other 7,774,123 10,225,480 2,662,623 3,037,812 
INGER on Geelan codon cade 2,242,514 672,811 880 17,660 
Belsitin’ Ger teres cre steesineisrs se 11,729,510 3,684,675 1,525,258 2,423,335 
lstiat) | secho spd cocvonoas 304,517 8,106,370 2,622,086 2,089,892 
Central America .......... 375,009 199,099 1,239,872 989,160 
@hina; North ia, aeccw oe oes 92,105,991 31,176,247 110,423,866 27,856,927 
Chinas Middle ne senie. seis 21,249,583 7,875,712 97,862,878 9,950,168 
Ghinal Southeast 34,724,779 83,896,271 61,553,871 29,878,570 
@zechoslovakia® tac. 4,321,645 1,402,973 — 1,815 
Denmark cer clots ees saree 1,036,557 729,896 2,062,728 1,349,120 
Sy bin eis cesiecs eesiecckey syarsiniaoes 310,286 9,163 783,354 1,488,313 
Binkand@e «ste etes co cersteme: = ss 859,350 549,495 12,895 29,280 
WLANCE GW ai s:oSe tos aise seetee sake 10,964,921 7,860,790 1,363,857 3,911,792 
French Indochina ......... 6,013,274 3,292,825 3,846,947 4,939,220 
Germany eects cieccas 9,030,819 1,246,745 5,539,934 6,737,770 
ISCMET CY pocanodoonodanonad 12,417,215 6,160,756 4,747,885 2,515,603 
Tra Cleese = ata user alae cleier« cise 10,000 — 77,861 1,057,453 
Tibelsy steve steuseel store ol sterersieys iereve 7,118,658 2,431,116 1,922,599 3,968,273 
AVE ao coeenonceos codeun 12,070,897 26,128,656 30,776,141 16,178,221 
Oren NOLth) mite neleeitete cre) 12,899,444 13,440,413 3,998,731 23,292,128 
Korea, sSouthy ce cncesicistr eters 14,550,223 9,438,620 13,017,074 13,895,959 
MEE)  saoconsanopocngno be 21,575,878 22,291,752 71,718,407 30.204,121 
NOT Ways) . foils ohelovsislstetaifore sore 8,424,108 1,786,457 1,410,392 709,153 
Oman a teeta ical oieloters) aie 115,100 — 226,528 1,716,298 
Or sia ees acieiec tous: wis toy eller, aren 111,059 544,626 133,308 223,887 
Jobibrey CK aooosodooend 2,291,982 3,509,246 9,090,188 22,359,284 

POLAT Merete) sicterer cisosierelsce 2,083,727 743,921 — — 
POrtuPabe was isisaiceuraseoe 513,652 225,665 100,428 57,305 
Portuguese East Africa .... 9,500 —. 319,085 468,135 
South America tse erect + + 159,755 1,223,814 4,938,195 1,166,429 
Siskblol  ageoc dbo coo son anons 184,674 124,104 — 179,896 
Sheen “Sesauocasdosoqoace 7,181,081 3,058,507 1,820,926 809,677 
Switzerland! wens ssec cose cas 16,668,370 10,741,308 739,467 238,516 
Thailand: was teiiiietecwisie cl 34,241,521 30,889,326 17,770,896 43,178,461 
"EUrKke ys meter: «ters ee eisvel> cieverel 6,000 — 181,525 707,432 
UMS SUAS Gries cisovtte slaves arsite 170,223,372 110,791,503 48,697,400 37,514,755 
United States of Indonesia .. 17,464,744 7,203,349 14,322,054 18,563,532 

Wises}, SERN ssesocqntan sods 620,800 22,150 —- — 
Opmers! Somceic.o: neemieccsccn 7,009,353 3,958,894 8,436,556 4,992,449 
A Otall Mwstes svercis sroctaeteae ts 849,067,628 542,672,260 667,934,030 484,338,979 
Total Br. Commonwealth 305,847,760 137,255,005 144,479,958 168,670,900 
otal) Foreign Was «esis os 543,219,868 405,517,255 523,454,072 315,668,079 
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572 FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW May 4 
Hongkong Imports & Exports of Selected Commodities 
FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1950 
WOLFRAM ORE WOOD OIL IN DRUMS 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs Piculs $ Piculs $ 
United Kingdom .. — — 168 48,560 United Kingdom .. — — 1,512 304,080 
Bele iar calscaus eae. — — 420 114,000 Australia” “schon: —_ — 1,830 361,687 
Korea, South ..... 31 6,586 — —_— Ma Tey ati ats sccesiciane — —_— 46 6,364 
Macao) fia saycle: ohn rere 70 14,665 — —_ New Zealand ..... — — 252 50,568 
Logic her, © ao orm oon — — 420 123,100 North Borneo an — — 20 4,489 
Br. Commonwealth, 
ROG Pecs's stuct sys 101 21,251 1,008 285,660 ODES fics arersverors — — 50 9,600 
China; North: =... 16,273 3,121,140 — _— 
China, South ..... 17,797 3,343,763 — — 
ANTIMONY Denmark, Pie. ige <\erm — — 1,550 328,656° 
China, South ..... 667 104,386 17 Sos oe ee = ag Te Bee 
Hollandy Ss. .cte.cten 1,614 333,961 
IVA CAO! | ate ete a si0.0iep ous 249 42,330 — —_— Ttaly Mite cme ees ee Ee: 249 51,648 
ADA oecstorsteretste ever — — 6,149 1,243,114 
Total ........ 916 = 146,716 17 2,800 = Macao .......-05. 1,738 349,000 13 2,298. 
NORWAY. “Te atockstecsinre —_— a 2,218 458,465 
’ a Thailand] fs. sae = = 82 9,591 
TIN INGOTS (of Chinese origin) Sweden Ivers sen = == 738 151,654 
China, Middle a, = 223 107,552 WeSae Be ie tens eciste< — _— 441 90,222: 
Me kA @ oii oy be ze Potale = ih. 35,808 6,813,903 19,879 4,002,777 
ESR A, cleicitescrsierons — — 1,748 958,518 
= WOOD OIL IN BULK 
TMOtacreasanrene's 887 464,409 1,971 1,066,070 - n 
sae United Kingdom .. — = 3,499 618,960 
China, South ..... 10,123 2,044,565 — _ 
TIN INGOTS (not elsewhere stated) U.S. A eee eee a oz 5,310 976,402 
Malayer Gaiters aceress « 504 278,630 — _ MER OtAL ete aver <a 10,123 2,044,565 8,809 1,595,362: 
FOC EUW mex: ctavenatets 504 278,630 — _— 
OTHER OILS FROM SEEDS, NUTS AND KERNELS 
China, North ..... if 1,800 — —_ 
TINNED PLATES a South (ch < — — 9 1,404 
; A aes — ACAO™ sts ereveiioe — _ 14 1,825: 
eee Od She aie U.S. of Indonesia... '168_-=— 22,400 — ae 
Chinas Northy 5c... — 900 48,000 Ss. A ’ 
China, Middle .... = — = 150 5,200) we Us Suen eae 5 111. 12,960. -— = 
WIAGRO UR tier iste cerns — — 57 8,012 
Lap, Se ee ee 31,572 1,598,693 ae = Total wm onecares 296 37,160 23 3,229 
HOU waleicssievenelens 37,681 1,923,272 1,107 T1212 SESAMUM OIL 
Austrabial Weenie — — 2 393: 
Canada’ i..o hoes? —_— — 35 7,563 
NIS ’ 
ANISEED CIE Malaya” ©. am oo: i Fa 126 26,449 
United Kingdom .. — =e 290 287,624 Br. Commonwealth, 
Austnaliageas «cam. _ _ 21 23,466 Other ......4.. _— = 1 15: 
TheGIE) Sop oamnee eat = — 1 1,237 China, North ..... 43 8,160 — = 
New Zealand .... — = 6 7,686 Macao ........... = — 12 1,622: 
China, South ..... 167 110,084 — = U.S. A. s.....--.- _ a 24 5,766: 
TANCE tak nay. cais ares — -= 64 65,730 
French Indochina .. 68 64,650 = ip Lotaley oe ceaes 43 8,160 200 14,868 
Holland 0. te —_— = 719 83,161 
WIACAOM Ms sisi sic/ enero 2 167 168,934 — — 
Philippines ...... _ a 2 70 : SOYA BEAN OIL 
South America .... — —— 3 3,200 Australia) cis... — — 504 60,480 
Swedente Somes: = = 6 7,000 Holland ......... aad = 2,739 288,458: 
WES: -Apren, cteenies ts — — 47 49,555 
Total oan sen. aes —_— — 3,243 348,938 
Ota — crear ess 402 343,668 519 528,729 a. 
TEA SEED OIL 
CASSIA OIL United Kingdom .. — — 3,021 491,924 
Malaya: "Kets ote ees —_ _— 340. 
Japan Zo.hicesceeen — — 3 5,713 China, South ..... 5,413 889,419 — — 
Macao © ssacistinews 13 18,192 — —— Germany) ©3827. — — 84 14,196 
Uc Sie Aa: Sena a = 16. 23,467 “Macao ou... heed) 918 160,026 — ca 
Ra AS ee ee D 
Totals © cGis. sects ,13 18,192 19 29,180 Total Se.iieonrs 6,331 1,049,445 3,107 506,460 
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COCO-NUT (copra) OIL, REFINED BRISTLES 
Imports _ Exports Imports Exports 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Piculs $ Piculs $ Piculs $ Piculs $ 
Malaya? ~aniessimaen 5,422 672,640 — — United Kingdom — — 104 73,774 
China, Middle — a 2,992 353,258 Australiciae. cement » — — 22 56,596 
China,sSouth ek. i: — — 3 287 Malaya: ttre ae sete. 3 900 — — 
Korea, South ..... —_— — 240 28,500 Chinay South 5. 1,358 2,960,650 — —_— 
Macao! exe Sesh = — 458 49,916 Korea, South ..... 56 52,980 — — 
Thailand. ae, eee 982 114,840 —_ a Thailand’? "donee. 6 2,100 6 4,200 
UPS. wA. pees — — 1,260 3,084,455 
Totalis davar «cist 6,404 787,480 3,693 431,961 a a ee 
ROCA tenes s 1,423 3,016,630 1,392 3,219,025 
LINSEED OIL 
Indias want tecieR 280 46,062 os —- 
China, Middle —_ —_— 60 11,214 RUBBER, RAW 
Macaonnrdsitt, Bruises 5 — — 7 1,180 
Malaya 0 .res.atcterescs: 3,422 540,329 168 28,000 
Potal, Ager. 280 46,062 67 12,394 North Borneo 188 21,280 —_— _ 
2 Br. Commonwealth, 
Other Siac. seni: 336 42,480 — — 
GROUNDNUT (peanut) OIL China, North ..... ae aS 12,593 1,093,206 
In Giaey ()..atieacs ts 2,307 296,697 — _ China, Middle — — 357 77,349 
Malaya WK sie ies 737 107,480 327 64,170 Chinay Souther. 112 10,990 7172 91,840 
Chinas North <ct .% 6,502 942,647 — — Korea, South ..... —_— 174 12,650 
China, Middle 107 20,333 10,551 1,457,380 Macao,” Gaaaucs<ostes — — 18 3,980 
ChinawiSouth» sss. — —_— 2,978 426,143 U.S. of Indonesia .. 23 4,200 — — 
IMAGHO wyls <ccsiele sails 124 15,385 2,526 369,990 LD Sat A Nepreivtensyer ttoaskers — — 5,040 478,400 
EhailanGigie sks eats 4,543 672,991 —_ —_— OTD ETS Bl eicrecuerevarae 22 1,435 a —_ 
Motel aevak wee son 14,320 2,055,533 16,382 2,317,683 Totals van wtocs 4,103 620,714 19,122 1,785,425 


Improvement in Shanghai 


The astoundingly easy manner in 
which the People’s Liberation army 
(PLA) has conquered the numerically 
superior KMT defenders has had a 
profound effect on the population and 
on the morale of every Shanghailander. 
It is no longer possible for the ‘under- 
ground’ to persuade people in the city 
that the KMT has any chance for sur- 
vival or for a come-back. The physical 
and moral exhaustion of the KMT 
army is now revealed and all propa- 
ganda, disseminated earlier this year 
which had fallen on many ready ears 
in view of the fact that economic con- 
ditions deteriorated gradually, is now 
exposed as nothing but wishful think- 
ing. What resentment there was rising 
during recent months among a large 
number of Shanghailanders is now 
subsiding; either the people will co- 
operate with the new authorities or 
they will have to face the consequences 
of being regarded, and treated, as 
subversive. 


Now there are hopes that the con- 
quest of Taiwan will be only a matter 
of 3 months at most and that the end 
of the civil war is really at hand.. The 
naval blockade ended, Shanghai will 
speedily return to her rightful position 
of China’s leading port and one of the 


principal manufacturing centres. Op- ese as much as power, 
timistic expressions are heard fre- 

quently and the future is no longer world that, given modern 
painted in dim colors. The govt has and ‘know-how’, the 
scored an incalculably great success will be second to none. 


with the speedy liberation of Hainan, 
the slow but steady improvement in 
the over-all economy of the country 


and the now’ everywhere visible aid 
the USSR are granting to China. 
Former KMT and malcontents’ propa- 
ganda, which was giving rise to concern 
in Peking, has had a boomerang effect; 
the military success on Hainan having 
of course contributed the largest share 
to the recovery of public faith in the 
new govt. 

The Soviet advisers and technicians 
are now seen everywhere in Shanghai 
and their presence is believed respon- 
sible for the recent absence of the KMT 
air raiders. Japanese war booty and 
new Russian aircraft are congregating 
on the airfields of Shanghai and anti- 
aircraft guns and heavy artillery have 
been brought into Shanghai en masse. 
The bombing threat is now considered 
a matter of the past and nobody any 
longer believes that the KMT army 
can survive the impending destruction. 
When eventually Taiwan will come 
under Peking’s control, the resumption 
of normal trade relations with the 
world, as far as approved by the Chin- 
ese authorities, should result in all- 
round benefits and better understanding 
between the govts and people can then 
be expected. As it is today the political 
work of the CP is proceeding at too 
slow a pace, for their liking, but again 
it must be emphasised that the specta- 
cular success on Hainan may alter the 
situation. Nothing impresses the Chin- 
and the PLA 
has now abundantly proved before the 
equipment 
Chinese soldier 

There is a re- 
vival of nationalistic pride in the 
achievements of the PLA and the youth 
is particularly rabid about it. 


ee) 


Prices of almost all consumer goods 
have declined in recent weeks and the 
trend is further down; cast of living. is 
therefore reduced but as a result of the 
‘voluntary cut wages’ drive household 
budgets do not show any real drop. 
That prices decline and cost of living, 
in spite of reductions in salaries and 
wages, is slightly lower are indications 
of the good management of national 
economic affairs. This change coming 
after earlier apprehensions of continued 
deterioration has had a most sobering 
effect and provided that the improve- 
ment as witnessed these last few weeks 
is maintained the prestige of the govt 
will have been tremendously reinforced. 

The govt is steadily expanding its 
hold on everything and its policy of 
expropriation is relentlessly pursued. 
High taxes and poor’ business have 
caused the bankruptcy of many big 
firms and formerly wealthy residents. 
They have either sold their properties 
to govt or their visible assets were 
seized when they failed to pay up taxes 
and ‘allotted’ bonds. The real estate 
holdings of the govt (already huge, 
including former Shanghai Municipal 
Council and Freneh Concession pro- 
perties, ex-Japanese buildings, KMT 
and ‘bureaucratic’? owned land and 
houses) are steadily growing with all 
manner of buildings (from amusement 
to factory) being voluntarily: or by 
default of taxpayers handed over to 
the ‘public’-—the govt. The rich-poor 
contrasts have gradually disappeared 
and there is much display of simplicity 
and frugality. The virtues of simple 
living are extolled and really observed 
by the people. The _ self-educative 
(political) and indoctrination campaign 
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is pushed and has become, as it were, 
a new craze with the public; the study 
of Marxist social science is promoted 
and even the illiterates, by means of 
classes held in the open and in any 
make-shift premises, are strenuously 
belabored. Russian has become a 
‘must’ for language students with Eng- 
lish relegated to private circles and for 
business. correspondence with firms 
abroad. The tendency is for further 
encouragement of Russian as a medium 
for education while English may only 
retain its importance in foreign business 
matters (shipping, insurance, banking). 
With the decrease in the number of 
foreign residents—other than Russians 
—the need for an English newspaper 
and other English periodicals will no 
longer exist. For political reasons the 
govt may however maintain directly or 
subsidise one or two English publica- 
tions. 


Commercial business remains difficult 
and unemployment is unrelieved; the 
stagnation has however not worsened 
and there are signs that trade is slowly 
returning and manufacturing reviving. 
Thousands of merchant firms, banks, 
shops and stores may however never 
recover and their liquidation must be 
regarded as an inevitable concomitant 
of the progress of socialism in China. 
It is quite necessary that the host of 
firms doing some sort of trade or specu- 
lation is drastically cut down but the 
problem of re-employment of the army 
of fokis worries the authorities. That 
many of the banks, now closing, were 
parasites on the community is every- 
where acknowledged but they at least 
gave employment to many who now 
are unable to earn a livelihood. Back 
to the country is the policy and thou- 
sands of former clerks and office work- 
ers have obtained land (mostly north 
of the Yangtse) which they now till; 
some money has been obtained from 
their former employers, govt. has also 
granted loans and provided farm im- 
plements free of charge. Society is 
being uprooted—and thus revolution 
assumes a concrete meaning for the 
general public. 


Economic Developments 
in Taiwan 


Foreign Trade: — Kaohsiung Har- 
bour:—During March cargo im- 
ported from abroad totalled 41,248 
metric tons. Included in this amount 
were 8,344 tons of Japanese goods 
(as reparations), 7,847 tons of 
phosphate rock, and 8,681 tons of other 
ores. Outgoing shipments in the same 
month amounted to 104,227 metric tons, 
almost all: of which (102,047 tons) con- 
sisted of sugar exports from Taiwan 
ports. .This figure appears quite large, 
however, in view of the fact that total 
sugar exports from the island in 1949 
amounted to 299,658 metric tons. 

There were 265 incoming ships in 
March with a total tonnage of 220,795; 
outgoing vessels numbered 288 with a 
total tonnage of 219,488. 

Imports into Keelung on April 8 in- 
cluded 200 metric tons of Japanese rail- 
way materials and 1,500 metric tons of 
chemical fertilizers from the United 
States. 

The protest registered by local paper 
manufacturers in early April against 
the import of newsprint is viewed as 
a protectionist measure. In this con- 
nection, the Production and Control 
Board ruled on April 4 that foreign 
exchange certificates should be supplied 
only in the case of match production 
and for vital raw materials required by 
the industry. This, however, does not 
represent a final decision in the matter. 

The import of watches and clocks 
valued under the equivalent of US$40 
has been approved by the Bureau of 
Reconstruction. 

Banking and Finance:—On April 4 
the Industrial and Banking Subcommit- 
tee of the Provincial Production Com- 
mittee approved the following foreign 
exchange allocations: 


Amounts 

US$30,625 ) 
US$39,430 (Japanese barter credits) ) 
HK$450,000 

US$224,855 (Japanese barter credits) 
NTY14,051,760 (equivalent to about 

US$1.8 million) 
US$210,000 


On April 7, the Provincial Bank Loan 
Examination Committee approved NTY 
3,879,000 (the equivalent of US$500,516 
converted at the prevailing official for- 
eign exchange certificate rate) in long- 
term loans to 166 firms, or at an aver- 
age of NTY23,367 (or about US$3,000) 
per firm. At the same time the Com- 
mittee passed NTY2,583,600 (the 
equivalent of US$333,367) in short-term 
loans extended to 164 firms, averaging 
NTY15,753 (or about US$2,000) to each 
firm. 

The Taiwan Currency Control Com- 
mittee reported that the local note 
issue at the end of March totalled NTY 
190,482,618. This represented a drop 
of 4.5% as compared to the total note 
issue of nearly NTY199 million report- 
ed on February 16. (Under the currency 
reform measures effected in June 1949, 
the legal limit of Taiwan’s note issue 
was established at NTY200 million). 

On April 4 the official price of the 
foreign exchange certificate was quoted 
at NTY7.75 to the United States dollar 
(including Japanese credits.) This re- 
presents an increase of NTY0.20 over 
the certificate rate for the previous 
week. Also, on April 4, the price of 
the certificate for other currencies was 
given as follows: NTY1.25 to the Hong- 
kong dollar; NTY20.20 to pound ster- 
ling; and NTY2.32 to the Strait dollar. 

Silver bars worth US$400,000 were 
returned by Japan. 

Communications:—Direct telegraph 
service between Taipei and Paris began 
on April 5. 

Commodities:—At the end of the 
week under review, rationed rice con- 
tinued to be sold at the price of 
NTY0.76 ver catty (1.333 pounds) while 
flour was still being sold on the open 
market at NTY1.40 per kilogram. Dur- 
ing the week the price of pork was 


Purpose 
For government enterprises. 
For guild members of the-textile industry. 
For tobacco collection. 


To China Petrol Corporation 
(to apply on overdraft account). 
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CHINESE EXCHANGE 


In recent weeks the Chinese currency 
(Jen-min-piao, People’s Note for short, 
or, more accurately People’s Bank of 
China yuan or dollar—PB$) has shown 
strength and official as well as black 
market rates have steadily improved in 
favor of the Chinese PB$. With the 
growing economic consolidation inside 
China and the recent spectacular mili- 
tary success on Hainan, the confidence 
of the public has been rewarded. The 
velocity of circulation has been slowed 
down, savings in PB$ (as well as in 
the parity deposit units, fixed in terms 
of essential commodities prices) have 
increased, dishoarding of gold and US$ 
has been noted all over the country 
and higher official earnings of inward 
remittances (from overseas Chinese) 
are currently reported. The black 
market, not so much by force of effec- 
tive police measures, has been reduced 
to a small affair with less customers 
inquiring for exchange (for purposes of 
capital transfer or travel fees which 
were Officially not accommodated). 
All over China and in Hongkong the 
official and unofficial rates continue 
more or less at par. 

The oulook for continued financial 
stability is promising provided that the 
civil war can be brought to an end 
this year (by the occupation of Taiwan, 
which seems a_ generally accepted 
orobability) and that no imprudent 
step is rushed by the govt in Peking 
(ike the financing of large rehabilita- 
tion works and granting of loans above 
a certain limit to the rural and urban 
population). 

The current official exchange rates 
in China are PB$37,500 for US$ and 
PB$6000 for HK$, the  Hongkong/US 
cross being at HK$6.25 approx. the 
same as quoted on the free market in 
the Colony. From a recent high rate 
of PB$45,000, the US$ has dropped by 
about 164% today. The highest black 
market rate of the HK$ in Canton was 
(around middle of February) PB$9000 
while today the price is about the same 
as the official quotation. Hongkong 
money changers quote Chinese currency 
around PB$5950 (or HK$1.67—1.68 per 


PB$10,000); drafts on Canton quote 
PB$6116 (or HK$1.63—1.64 per PB$ 
10,000). 


Official banks (i.e. those owned by 
the Chinese govt or authorised by the 
People’s Bank to engage in foreign. 
exchange transactions) accept money 
(HK$ or any other currency) for trans- 
fer (by letter or cable) to any place 
in China charging only a very small 
handling fee. Local remitters pay in 
HK$ and the remittee obtains the same 
amount in China at the official rate in 


frozen at NTY3.50 per catty in the face 
of continued buyer resistance. In an 
effort to stimulate the sale of pork, the 
slaughtering of hogs, in the district in 
which Taipei and Keelung are located, 
was banned for 20 days effective April 
4, The sale of beef continued to be 
banned as heretofore. 


PB$; but if the amount is not with- 
drawn, or only part of it, the balance 
remains in HK$ at the disposal of the 
bank’s constituent who can either send 
the money (or part of it) back to 
Hongkong or use the credit up when 
and as he likes. There is now little 
if any attraction for local remitters to 
use other than the official channels 
and, in fact, the former ingrained habit 
of entrusting inward and outward re- 
mittances in the China business to the 
unofficial market is gradually aban- 
doned. This development has been 
speeded up by the liquidation of many 
commercial and, _ especially, native 
banks in Shanghai and other leading 
centres of China. At the same time 
the practice of charging varying pre- 
miums for remittances from principal 
cities to smaller towns and the country 
has been revised and today relatively 
small charges need only be paid by 
recipients in the country. Previously 
there were also most divergent rates 
for foreign exchange fixed in different 
cities of China while today one rate 
(with slight variations) prevails every- 
where in China. 


HONGKONG FREE MARKET 


GOLD:— Last week’s highest & 
lowest rates per .945 fine tael $288— 
26534 equiv. to 301.71—278.40 per .99 
fine tael and 250.73—231.36 per .99 fine 
oz. Crossrates US$40% high, 38 low. 
Week’s opening $271, closing 26712. 

Macao and Canton quoted per .99 
fine tael highest & lowest for last week 
of HK$29914—2763%4 and $283—267 re- 
spectively. 

Speculative manipulations at the for- 
ward market accounted for high rate 
during middle of the week; there was 
no reason for the sudden price boost. 

Forward interest in favor of sellers 
totaled 53 c. (about 10% p.a.). Sales 
in forward market: 435,000 taels (.945 
fine), daily average 72,500. Position 
left open daily averaged 212,000 taels. 

Cash bars: 64,000 taels (of which 
45,340 - officially). Of total cash gold 
sales 50,000 aels changed hands among 
interest hedgers, 2000 taels absorbed 
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by jewellers, 12,000 taels exported (to 
India 3500, Bangkok 4000, Singapore 
2500, Indochina 2000). Imports: 4000 
taels (1500 from Canton, 1500 from 


Swatow, 1000 from Taiwan). 
Highest & lowest rates per .945 fine 
tael and TT New York: 
Gold US$ 
April high low high low 
24 27434 269%, 624 619% 
25 285 26834 624 618 
26 288 278% 623% 622 
27 281% 273%, 622 618 
28 276% 269% 619% 618% 
29 270% 26534 618 611 


Silver:—Rates of last week in HK$, 
per .99 fine tael 4.78—4.80%4, dollar 
coin 3—3.06,. 20 c. coins (per 5 pes.) 
2.35. Market sales: 125,000 taels in 
weight (mostly coins). 

Silver trade in March: total imports 
675,435 ozs., valued at HK$2,026,851, 
total exports 661,480 ozs., $2,679,111. 
Imports from Macao (160,757 ozs. in 
bars and 103,798 ozs. in coins), South 
China (410,880 ozs. in coins). Exports 
to U.K. (86,516 ozs. in bars, 126,866 
ozs. in coins), U.S. (84,954 ozs. in bars, 
81,002 ozs. in coins) and Central China 
(ie. Taiwan where the govt. bought 
for supply of mint and public) 67,442 
ozs. in bars and 215,700 ozs. in coins. 

US$:—Highest & lowest rates per 
US$ 100, in HK$:—notes 62234—607, 
DD 622—608, TT 624—611, equiv. to 
crossrates (at 1/3 parity) of US$2.564 
—2.618 (against New York area account 
sterling rates of 2.52—2.58 for business 
done). 


Hongkong at present has US$ on 
cheap offer; overseas buyers showed in- 
terest. Sales in the native market: 
US$1,450,000 (of which TT 700,000). 

Local crossrates fluctuate in tune with 
official exchange rates for TT London: 
HK$ is fixed at 1s. 3d. (parity) but 
highest and lowest pegs (of agreed 
merchant rates of authorised banks) 
determine the day-to-day unofficial 
London/New York cross in Hongkong. 
Lowest peg: 1/2-13/16 bank’s selling, 
1/2-29/32 buying. Highest peg: 1/2- 
15/16 selling, 1/3-1/16 buying. 
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HONGKONG’S SILVER TRADE IN MARCH 1950 
Silver (bars or ingots) Silver coins 
Imports Exports : Imports Exports 
Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value Countries Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Ounces $ « Ounces $ Ounces $ Ounces $ 
United Kingdom ... —_— — 86,516 309,923 United Kingdom .. — — 126,866 380,600 
: ‘ . China, Middle .... — — 215,700 999,410 
China, Middle ..... — 67,442 287,303 naeay 
: , China, South ...... 410,880 1,197,000 — — 
Macao 1.+--esees 160,757 517,279 — on Masao s 1c eta 103,798 312,572 — aa 
WSHA2. csaeiocceinci — — 84,954 356,615 UW StA een ets . a — 81,002 345,260 
Lotal vicssivcaes 160,757 517,279 238,912 953,841 Total’ fceies,« 514,678 1,509,572 423,568 1,725,270 
Bank Note Ratesi—Highest & lowest in PB$ stability. Official exchange Remittance rates and business done 


rates in HK$:—piastre 12%—12 (for- 
ward), guilder (Indonesia, Nica) 6—4, 
baht 26% (per 100 currency units), 
British pound 1534—15.70, Australia 
12.66—12.60, Canada 5.52—5.40, Malaya 
1.83—1.82%, India 1.08%—1.07%, 
Burma .844%—.82, Ceylon .98, Philip- 
pines 2.53—2.47%. 

Chinese Exchange:—Consolidation of 
financial position in China progresses. 
In April the People’s Bank reported 
82.8% increase in PB$ deposits over 
March while parity deposit unit savings 
declined, reflecting popular confidence 


‘closing shop 


rates were reduced and further ap- 
preciation of PB$ is anticipated. Native 
banks and speculative financial enter- 
prises all over China are increasingly 
thus underscoring the 
healthy state of national finances; with 
these parasitic firms out of existence, 
banking will once again become a de- 
cent man’s occupation. 

Local PB$ rates moved from HK$1.66 
—1.68 (per 10,000 Chinese dollars); 
Canton unofficial market at close of last 
week paid less than PB$ 6000 per one 
HK$. (Estimate of HK$ hoards in 
Kwangtung: $50 million). 


Slump on the Hongkong Stock Exchange 


The depression on the local stock 
market has now continued for over 18 
months although there were a few 
rallies in 1949 which gave rise to some 
hopes for a revival of business. During 
the last 2 months the slump has gather- 
ed momentum and today prices are, by 
& large, at their lowest postwar level. 
The outlook is obscure and holders are 
confused. Those who sold last year 
and took heavy losses can now at least 
prove to their former assailants thai 
pessimism was the policy to be follow- 
ed under current conditions. Economic 
defeatism has become the accepted 
policy of investors. The implications 
of the stock market slump must give 
rise to concern among the public and 
government alike. The market has 
voted, as it were, that it has no con- 
fidence in the future. 

The Stock Exchange Committee, for 
the first time, has failed to issue a 
‘weekly report, being no doubt utterly 
disgusted with the performance, or 
rather non-performance, of the market. 
In previous reports the pessimism gen- 
erally felt among brokers was hardly 
concealed by the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee and the ‘revort strike’ last week 
serves to emphasise this feeling. With 
a weekly turnover of $480,789 (about 
41,000 shares) one cannot but sym- 


pathise with the Exchange and the 
unfortunate investors many of whom 
have lost over 50% of their original 
capital. (The first quarter turnover of 
this year totaled $22,596,951, and the 
annual turnover of 1949 was $78 mil- 


lion). 
The ‘China situation’ is interpreted 
as turning increasingly against the 


‘interests of Hongkong’—whatever this 
phrase may mean. The ignominious 
defeat of the KMT army on Hainan and 
the dashing manner in which the 
Chinese communist forces have taken 
the island has completely undermined 
what little confidence one might have 
held here in the regime of Chiang 
Kai-shek to stage its come-back or, at 
least, to resist for a longer time than 
just what the Govt in Peking requires 
to organise the Taiwan campaign. It 
is now realised that the remnant KMT 
on Taiwan lives on borrowed time and 
that the day of final KMT-CCP reckon- 
ing is near at hand. 

At the same time one observes here 
with dismay the failure of the French 
to reinforce the regime of Bao Dai and 
the growing strength of the Vietminh 
regime which is now officially recognis- 
ed-(and backed) by the USSR and 
China. Additionally the situation in 
Malaya has assumed more disquieten- 


in Hongkong: on Canton 100.20—99 
(per 100 in Canton), total HK$385,000; 
on Shanghai gold and US$ transfers 
78%—80 and 95%4—96 respectively, 
small transactions only. (Capital flight 
from north nearing its end, illegal busi- 
ness about to die a natural death). 
Taiwan capital flight on the increase 
(after Hainan’s surrender) in spite of 
KMT govt. vigilance, at rates for gold 
transfers to Hongkong from 64% taels 
per 100 in Taiwan. These very low 
rates illustrate. the situation in Taiwan 


‘better than any ‘story’ would do. 


ing features with the collapse of the 
‘anti-bandit month campaign’ and the 
subsequent increase in the military 
strength of the so-called insurgents 
(ex-terrorists); the fact has to be faced 
that the authorities in Singapore and 
Kuala Lumpur have—in two years of 
rebellion—achieved nothing positive, 
that insecurity is spreading and that 
only all-out military measures, on a 
very large and expensive scale, might 
eventually stem the tide. At any rate, 
ho sanguine anticipations can be allow- 
ed to be harbored under present serious 
conditions. 

The question of .local companies’ 
working results, the controversial 
policy of directors in distributing divi- 
dends and financing new development 
from current earnings (often against 
the express wishes of shareholders) etc. 
are of minor importance in the current 
slump. The very future of Hongkong - 
appears to be at stake if one is to be- 
lieve investors—and this type of people 
have, on the strength of their financial 
resources, great influence on the mind 
of the local resident and on opinion 
abroad. There is no shirking the fact 
that the quotations of local shares have 
been eloquent proof that the question 
of the security of Hongkong is not 
generally considered to have been an- 
swered in a positive way. Whatever 
one may talk about this question, the 
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Last week’s business (highest & lowest prices, and sales of shares) and compared with prices of three years ago:— 


Stock High Low Sales 

HK Govt loan 4% 961% 9642 $ 2,000 
KS Bank’. cision cre 1280 1280 51 
Union Insur. ...... 570 570 710 
Asia Navigation .... 65 65 11,000 
BIC “Docks: (ices 154 1542 300 
Wheelock Marden .. 24 224 700 
Shanghai Lands .... 1.20 1 7,000 
TANS eerie ses 11.90 11% 6,000 
Lights, old ........ 104% 1032 ~=—-:1,316 
A NeW suis 7.30 7.30 198 


May 3, é 

1947 Price Stock High Low Sales eg SON 
108 PNCCUTICS ie wan niet 2415 23 4,625 5934 
1925 Telephones 1416 141, 1 62 
800 Dairy Farm . 33 32 975 68 
= Watsons 23 23 750 50 
42 China 10 10 1,600 10 
os Sun Co. 2.10 2.10 1,460 14 

5 Kwong Sang Hong 100 100 152 

16 Shanghai Loan .... 1 1 500 = 
a Wangtzew “os kivknwaae 3 3 2,500 _ 
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facts of the disposal of funds—those 
idle and those at present sunk in local 
shares—speak clearly. Reluctantly we 
now must agree with the late Felix 
Ellis’ contention that the performance 
of the share market serves as an econo- 
mic barometer of the Colony. 
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COMMERCIAL MARKETS 


Shanghai-Hongkong Railway Traffic 


Encouraged by the success which has 
on three occasions attended the des- 
patch of vegetable oils and other com- 
modities from Shanghai to Hongkong 
by rail via Canton, the East China 
Bureau has now authorised the China 
Products Export Corporation (East 
China Branch) to handle the transporta- 
tion of goods by rail to Hongkong on 
behalf of privately owned exporting 
firms. This is a further step towards 
the State control’ of trade in China, 
as any firm making use of the facilities 
offered must be approved by the 
Foreign Trade Control Bureau of 
the East China Area and should be 
a member of the International Trad- 
ing Association. To safeguard cargo 
transported by rail, the Corporation 
undertakes to provide armed guards, 
the cost of which will be divided pro- 
portionately among the exporters whose 
goods are being conveyed. 

The last direct train from Shanghai 
arrived at Kowloon on April 23, bring- 
ing over 350 tons of vegetable oil which 
had been sold by the Govt.-owned 
China Fats & Oils Corporation to the 
East China Branch of the China Pro- 
ducts Export Corpn. (also a Govt. or- 
ganisation.) On arrival the oil was 
stored in tanks belonging to local.mer- 
chants awaiting instructions by the 
People’s Govt. agents to place it on 
the market. 


Tung Oil Shipments to the US 


In 1949, imports of tung oil (wood 
oil) into the U.S. amounted to only 
32,500 short tons, or less than half the 
quantity imported in 1948 (66,641 tons). 
China normally supplies from 90 to 99% 
of U.S. tung oil requirements, but last 
year furnished not more than 67%, 
Argentina providing over 25%. The 
drop in shipments from China is ex- 
plained by the difficulties encountered 


last year in getting the oil out of the 


country. 


Taiwan’s Export Trade 


During March, exports from Taiwan 
amounted in value to about US$8,404,- 
359. 

The main items exported, in order 
of value were as follows:— 


US$ 

USA catreareisanasiirs 73,621 Ibs. 7,998,801 
China’ Tea’ 3 ....... 896,877 ,, 160,411 
Straw Hats ........ 13,733 doz. 98,219 
CampBor 9 .c.0..-«: 190,600 lbs. 50,537 
Perfumery 

Compounds 89,116 36,189 
Feathers .......... 165,661 ,, 26,290 
Bamboo Sticks 403,540 piculs 13,766 
Other Items: ...... 21,546 


US$8,404,359 


Rice Production in Burma 


The U.S. Dept. of Agriculture es- 
timates that in 1950. Burma should have 
from 1,800/2,600 million pounds of 
milled rice for export,—the latter 
figure provided stocks in the interior 
are moved to ports, in which case ex- 
ports could equal the figure for 1949 
when approximately 2,600 m. pounds 
were sent abroad. Pre-war exports 


reached from 5/7,000 m. pounds. 
During 1949 exports of rice from 


Burma amounted to 2,632 million 
pounds, of which quantity India re- 
ceived 837 m. pounds, followed by 


Ceylon 594 m., Malaya 326 m., Japan 
122 m., China 89 m. and Hongkong 
38 m. pounds. 


Trading in Bristles 


A snag has been encountered by 
merchants dealing in China bristles. 
Exports to Hongkong are now in the 
hands of the State-owned National 
Bristle Corpn., which handles bristles 
either from China or Korea. Unfor- 
tunately however, the Corporation will 
not accept returns of bristles found to 
be below standard quality nor will it 
offer a discount upon such, goods, con- 
sequently with this “take it or leave it” 
attitude, local dealers are relucant to 
purchase even though stocks are low. 


Development of Manchurian Industries 

The transfer of plants to Manchuria 
from Shanghai and other cities in China 
with the necessity for erecting buildings 
to accommodate them, has given an im- 
petus to trades connected with building 
and two more cement plants are now 
ready to start the production of Port-— 


land cement. Both plants, one of 
which was formerly -in Anshan 
and the other at Chinshi on the 


Peking-Mukden Railway and which 
were destroyed, the first by the Japan- 
ese and the other by the Kuomintang, 
have now been restored in view of the 
urgency of building requirements. 


Korean Graphite Production 


South Korea’s graphite production in 
1949 amounted to 39,559 metric tons, 
surpassing output in 1948 by more than 
160 percent, and averaged 3,300 tons 
monthly compared with 1,278 tons in 
the preceding year. 

The 1949 monthly production of 
amorphous graphite reached 5,289 tons 
in July but declined in the succeeding 
months because of decreased power 
availability. Production in December 
stood at only 2,000 tons, or 543 tons 
pee the output in the same month of 

Crystalline - graphite production, 
grades A, B, and C, gained during the 
last quarter of 1949, and total produc- 
tion for the entire year was 806 tons 
compared with 566 tons in the preced- 
ing year. During 1949, as in the past, 
grade C crystalline graphite constituted 
the bulk of the production, although 
efforts were made to increase output 
of grade-A type because of its better 
quality. Only 53 tons of grade A were 
produced in 1949, compared with 219 
es of grade B and 534 tons of grade 


Shanghai Exports of Essential Oils 

Declared exports of essential oils 
from Shanghai to the United States 
during 1949 consisted of 900 pounds of 
peppermint oil, valued at US$3,610; 
and 26,400 pounds of citronella oil, 
with a value of $23,732. 

Musk exports to the United States 
in the same period amounted to 24.5 


“pounds, valued at $10,939. 
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FAR EASTERN COUNTRIES TRADE 
WITH U.S.A. 
(Values in thousands of US$) 
United States Total Trade 
1936-38 
Annual 1948 1949 
average Annual Annual 
Exports, including 


reexports ...... 2,966,528 12,653,058 12,000,198 
Exports, U.S. mer- 


chandise ...... 2,925,024 12,532,093 41,885,196 


U.S. Exports to:— 
China 


pane eRsoe 43,747 273,398 82,622 
‘Hongkong <....... 16,701 84,198 121,300 
JAPAN) hiss gina 244,189 324,739 467,519 
PROreaayin dense ses _— 70,052 52,237 
Indonesia ...... 23,107 92,273 124,311 
Philippines an 77,282 467,776 439,108 
Thailand: 90 isashre 3,037 16,380 31,571 
U.S. Imports from:— 

“Malaya ........ 174,381 269,244 195,602 
Ghiniay We. aaisie once 75,014 120,345 106,427 
PADAR | civ eevee 167,569 62,732 81,966 
Indonesia. ...... 84,582 86,576 120,370 
Philippines 107,328 227,925 206,259 
Thailand... 52,508 48,080 


Thailand Tin Developments 


Improved mining conditions at most 
of Thailand’s tin mines during 1949 
was evidenced by the fact that 24 
dredges were operating at the end of 
the year compared with only 16 in 
January. 


Estimates for 1949 placed output of 
tin-in-concentrates at 17,740 long tons 
compared with 4,240 tons for 1948. 
During the first three quarters of 1949 
production of tin-in-concentrates stood 
at 5,892 tons. Ore output in October 
brought the total to about 6,240 tons, 
of which dredges accounted for 61 per- 
cent. 


The most serious problem facing tin 
exporters in the fourth quarter of 1949 
was the continuing loss of 50 percent 
of the foreign exchange derived from 
ore exports. Moreover, softening world 
prices were injurious to small indepen- 
dent operators who felt obliged to sell 
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to a. sterling market in Malaya where 
tin-ore prices rose , about 10 percent 
after the pound devaluation in Septem- 
ber. In view of dollar losses, Govern- 
ment officials indicated a willingness 
to reduce the portion of foreign’ ex- 
change surrendered from 50 to 40 per- 
cent. 


The effect of this exchange-rate 
problem was reflected in tin-ore ex- 
ports, which after World War II were 
divided between Malaya—one-third— 
and the United States — two-thirds. 
However, the position of these pur- 
chasers was reversed somewhat in 1949, 
when Malaya took 4,570 tons of tin-in- 
concentrates and the United States an 
estimated 3,380 tons. In 1948 the United 
States bought from Thailand 3,826 tons 
of tin-in-concentrates, while Malaya’s 
share was 1,681 tons. In contrast to 
the preceding 2 years, no tin metal was 
shipped to the United States in 1949. 
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Korea’s New Customs Tariff Law 

The Republic of Korea’s new Customs 
Tariff Law, which was promulgated on 
November 23, 1949, revised import duty 
rates from the previously prevailing 
flat rate of 10 percent ad.valorem to 
new rates ranging from duty-free 
treatment for raw materials such as 
coal, cotton, rubber, grains, etc., to a 
maximum of 100 percent ad valorem 
on certain -luxuries such as_ tobacco 
and alcoholic beverages. Although the 
tariff is not protective or prohibitive 
in itself, the combination of import 
duties and the sales tax, which is ap- 
plicable to foreign goods as well as 
domestically produced goods, often 
makes the imposts high. Tiers 
reported that a revised sales tax law 
which igs now awaiting legislative ap- 
proval, will increase prevailing tax 
rates and increase the number of tax- 
able items. 

Import duties levied on goods ap- 
proved for import into the Republic 
and duties to be levied on certain 
luxury goods which are not currently 
approved for import into Korea are 
shown in the following tables: 

Approved Import Items With Applicable 

Customs Duties 


Customs. Tariff 

Rate Percent 

(unless other- 

Commodity wise specified) 
Agricultural Products: 
Grains (rice, barley, 


and certain others) ...... Duty free. 
Seeds (cotton, sesame, and 
OMNES) | re eeiimelsig singin eles 15. 
Forest Products: : 
Lillo © Wucedapos eoneDUDIOR Duty free 
Lumber: 
Logs and big timbers .... Do. 
Cut, sawn, or split ....-3 10 to 15 
Lumber products excepting 
CTOSSSCLOS eit areiniersimnisis viviereisrels 5 to 80. 
CFOSSEEIES si ccictnetsepse.siieiece Duty free 
Livestock and Products: 
EIOLSES Se ecaacrasias atsieisietesicieitis sie Do. 
Raw hides: 
Cattle, buffalo, horse, 
sheep, goat... 10. 
Other 25. 
Minerals: 
Bituminous: coal ..:........- Duty free. 
Petroleum ....’... 0. 
COpPpPerAOre es vice cea sinew: Duty free. 
Industrial Products: 
Metal Corrugated Iron and 
Raw Materials: : 
Zine Do. 
Lead Do. 
Uy asom Do. 
Aluminum Do. 
Copper ingot Do. 
Pig iron Do. 
Mercury Do. 
Iron manufactures. ...... 35. 
Iron & Steel—ingot & slabs Duty free. 
ATOM WAPe eines e Nese eins e%4 20. 


Machinery and equipment: 
Transportation equipment: 


Railway rolling stock .... Du free. 
Trucks and parts ........ 20. 
Industrial machineries 
f average .. 10. 
Medical instruments ........ 10. 
Mining equipment ......... 10. 
Electrical material (industrial) 
average .. 10 to 20 
Communication instruments 
SHG DOT USN incisions. 20. 
RAGION parts! oo ceicaiaiewe ens 10 to 20 
Textile products: 
PRA We (COSCON a ialeilseisieieibs aiz/0 4 Duty free 
Gotton yarn: cece. ate -» 10 to 2 
Cotton sewing thread 35, 
RAYON! asisaccc 20. 
Raw silk 25, 
Raw wool .. Duty free. 
Woollen yarn ......... 20. 
Raw manila hemp ......... Duty free 
Manila TOPer hires fnis ce vralore 35. 
EOMET (ClO ciasis e etoeivie ier lerare 13 
LAS | Uslaisxtaceys an ciessslernsyatare is Duty free 


Approved Import Items With Applicable 
Customs Duties—Continued © 
Customs. Tariff 
Rate Percent 
(unless other- 
Commodity wise specified) 
Chemical products: 


Raw rubber whe ees.s.c-s Duty free. 
Tires and tubes ............ 35. 
Industrial chemicals ....... 10 to 20. 
Dyestufis!  viisiuncjomsarewins + -iasie 10 to 25. 
Fertilizer = ......--.+--s Wes oteais Duty free. 
Cement 15. 
Carbide ene 20. 
Carbon black 10. 
Molasses. .... 20. 
Photographic mater: 
moving pictures . 40. 
PUD Gane cine sis eecetn aidaloiclolotette Duty free. 
Papers (newsprint paper & 
OLHENS)) Mw crete wire nineteen 10 to 40. 
Plate IasSS sin .ccteeesenns ue 35. 
Salt (controlled: by Mono- 
poly Bureau)! ick .c2i-en Duty free. 
Drugs and medicines: 
European medicines 10 to 25. 
Chingse medicines 
average .. 10. 
- Foodstuffs: 
SLATCUCS: Bngropier <clshtistisia ene 10 to 25. 
HOUSE slalricis oe se ciapeteraetmenmeatae 10 to 25. 
Fishery equipment: 
Fishing “Doats scisihasts iene 20. 
Fishing-boat engines 10. 
Fishing nets 25. 
Canvas 40. 


Selected Group of Luxury Items With 
Applicable Customs Duties 


Customs Tariff 
Commodity Rate Percent 
Athletic supplies 
Cameras 
Carpets and rugs ... é 
Clothing average .. 40 
Electrical household appliances 40 
Jams, jellies, cakes, & candy 60 
Tobacco & alcoholic beverages 100 


Canned foodstuffs ............ 40 
Furniture. oo .i55 «0 35 to 80 
Photographic films 40 
Poilet soap.) i... 5 60 
Watches and parts: 
Gold or platinum .. 80 
Others wee rcer eee acoso 40 


Southern Korea’s Tungsten -Production 


Southern Korea’s increased tungsten 
output in 1949 was attributed to opera- 
tions at the Sangdong mine, which 
accounts for most of the country’s pro- 
duction. Kiarea’s total production in 
1949 amounted to 855 metric tons (WO3 
content) compared with 747 tons in 
1948. ; 

The ECA mission to Korea recently 
issued a procurement authorization for 
the expenditure of $334,000 at Sang- 
dong for replacement of existing re- 
covery facilities with modern equip- 
ment, which will eventually permit an 
approximate 100 percent increase in 
tungsten output. Since 1941, the equi- 
valent of 17,430‘metric tons of WO3 
have been obtained from approximately 
1,050,000 tons of crude.ore at Sangdong. 


‘HONGKONG COMMODITY 
REPORTS 


Cotton Piece Goods & Cotton Yarn 
Buyers from the Philippines as well 
as local dyeing factories were actively 
in the market for grey sheeting and 
white. cloth, but this did not succeed 
in halting the downward trend in 
Cotton Piece Goods. Prices at the close 
showed a further fall: Grey Sheeting, 
Flower & Bird 38” dropped to $40 per 
piece of 12 lbs., Four Lotus fell to 
$39.50, Mammoth Bird fetched $43.50, 
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Pine & Crane fell to $38; White Cloth, 
Bat & Tripod dropped to $39.50 per 
piece; Camellia to $43, Hsun Liang Yu 
(Lady on Horse) to $44; Black Cloth, 
Nan Cheong fetched $49.50 per piece, 
Yu Tai sold at $43. 


The Cotton Yarn market displayed 
some activity during the week and 
certain brands showed an increase in 
price, though the tendency on the whole 
continued downward: Bengal and Camel 
10’s rose to $635 and $840 per bale 
respectively, whereas Peacock and Tien 
Kwan fell to $605 and $830 each per 
bale; in 10’s, Bengal rose to $800 per 
bale, Double Happy to $1100, Flying 
Fish sold at $1200, while Alligator on 
Horse sold at the lower rate of $850, 
Lake at $1150, Standing Horse at $1000, 
Lakshmi Mills at $800, Rajalakshmi 
Mills at $780, Swadeshi Cotton Mills at. 
$790 per bale. 


Raw Cotton 


The inactivity that has for some 
time depressed the Raw Cotton market, 
was lifted during the week with en-- 
quiries from ‘Tsingtao dealers, which 
brought about a rise in prices: Pakistan. 
48/49 NT roller gin was offered at $1.87 
per lb., LSS roller gin at $1.78, 4F roller 
gin at $1.74 and 289F at $1.89 per lb. 
US 1” stood at $1.90 per lb., %” 1st 
qual. at $1.84, and 2nd qual. at $1.80, 
oe 1st qual. remained at $1.88 per 


Metals 


Dealers from Taiwan were active 
with purchases of Mild Steel Plates but 
this failed to check the downward ten- 
dency in prices: 4 x 8 ft. 1/32” was 
quoted at $44 per picul, 1/16” was 
offered at $35, 3/32” at $34, %”, 3/16” 
and %” at $26, 5/16” sold at $32, 3%” 
at $28, %” and 5” at $40 per picul. 
Galvd. Mild Steel Sheets, thin quality, 
with lessened demands, heavy stocks 
on hand and recent arrivals from. 
Japan, showed further declines: Japan- 
ese and Belgian 3 x 7 ft. were sold at 
$7 per piece in order to clear stocks 
and Japanese 3 x 6 ft. were offered at 
$5.60 per piece. The Japanese thick 
quality G24 was quoted .at 44 cents per 
lb, for G24, 48 cents for G26 and 51 
cents for G28; the European product. 
was offered at 43 cents for G24 and 47 
cents for G26. With sales to local 
interests as well as to buyers from 
China and Taiwan the price of Wire: 
Rods showed an improvement: 1st qual. 
3/16” advanced to $23 per picul, 7/32’ 
and %” sold at $22.70, while the re-- 
export price with permit improved to- 


$23 for all specifications; 2nd qual. 
3/16”, 7/32” and ¥%” fell to $17 picul, 
and 5/16” and %” dropped to $16. 


Dealers from Taiwan were activiely in 
the market for Wire Nails but prices: 
nevertheless continued to fall: G18 14” 
and 5%” dropped respectively to $64 
and $66 per picul, G17 %4” was offered’ 
at $60, while the ex-godown price for 
¥-34” stood at $62; locally-made wire 
nails also showed a downward trend, 
1%” falling to $60 per picul, 14%” to 
$59, G13 1%” to $57 and G14 1%” to 
$59 per picul. 
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Paper 

The prices ruling on the local market 
for Paper, which are lower than those 
in Europe, have attracted buyers from 
South Korea, Indonesia, Indochina, 
Thailand and the Philippines as well 
as from China although no very large 
transactions took place during the week 
and prices showed a further decline: 
Newsprint in reel 52 gr. 31 im fell to 
31 cents per lb., 25 gr. 43 in. to 30% 
cents; Newsprint in sheets 50 lbs. 31 
x 43” declined to $17 per ream; 
Aluminium Foil paper 4% x 634”, with 
heavy arrivals expected from Great 
Britain, was quoted at $1.95 per lb., 
while the Canadian quality fell to $1.93 
and the USA make to $1.85, the thick 
quality being offered at $1.70 per Ib.; 
Cellophane paper 36 x 39 British de- 
clined to $71 per ream, Czechoslovakian 
to $66, and British coloured to $95, 
while British 40 x 50 fell to $95 per 
ream. 


Rubber 

Following the increases in Singapore, 
prices of Rubber in Hongkong showed 
a strong upward trend: Smoked Rubber 
Sheets Ist qual. were quoted at $170 
per picul, 2nd qual. was offered at $165, 
3rd qual. at $160 and 4th qual. at $150 
per picul. 


Vegetable Oils, Ores & Other China 
Produce 


Plentiful arrivals of Tungoil (Wood- 
oil) and the expectation that the re- 
strictions by the South China author- 
ities on exports would shortly be re- 
laxed, caused a drop in prices on the 
local market with Tungoil (concentrate) 
selling at $170 per picul, while three- 
weeks forward was offered at $167 
with counteroffers at $163 and no trans- 
actions taking place. Teaseed Oil 4% 
acid also showed a decline, the price 
falling to $152 per picul with four- 


weeks forward at $150; transactions 
were also effected at $150 per picul for 
spot and $148 for three-weeks forward. 
Aniseed oil remained dull at $600 per 
picul. Coconut oi! was quoted at $123 
per picul. 


Other China Produce: Japanese buy- 


ers were again in the market for 
Gallnuts which showed a rise in price, 
the Szechuan product 2nd qual. selling 
for $115 per picul and the Korean for 
$108 per picul. Japanese dealers hav- 
ing lessened their demand for Ramie 
prices fell, the Szechuan product being 
offered at $198 per picul, while Yuen- 
kong Flax sold at $200.’ Rosin, with 
little demand, also declined, East River 
product being quoted at $37 per picul., 
Abundant supplies of Aniseed Star 
having arrived the price fell, trans- 
actions taking place at $88.50 per picul. 
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HONGKONG’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR 1949. 


Cigarettes, Fountain Pens & Propelling 
Pencils, Coffee 


CIGARETTES 

Cigarettes imported into or exported 
from Hongkong during 1949 totalled 
9.36 million lbs. valued at $65.29 mil- 
lion; imports amounted to 5.25 m. Ibs. 
to the value of $37.52 m. and exports 
to 4.12 m. lbs. valued at $27.77 m.; im- 
ports exceeded exports by 1.13 m. lbs. 
at $9.75 m. 


Almost 53% of the quantity imported 
came from the USA with 2.77 m. lbs. 
valued at $17.03 m., the United King- 
dom coming second with nearly 46% 
of the quantity 2.4 m. lbs. but first in 
value $28.08 m. 


Macao took almost 77% of the 
cigarettes exported or 3.16 m. lbs. 
valued at $20.32 m. 

Cigarettes 
Imports 

bs. $ 
SUS Ara cuistsicetaie nis inne 2,777,397 17,035,763 
United Kingdom 2,401,730 20,085,046 
Canada 24,806 113,320 
Malaya 20,967 126,752 
LF Ais 9) diame Oop CO OSUCR BO Hae 6,482 29,312 
Holland 5,000 27,000 
Australia 4,002 50,020 
Macao 3,385 1,650 
Philippines 2,820 29,140 
Central China 109 1,740 
Indochina is 66 393 
POCA Sasiccntas ares 5,246,764 37,520,136 

Exports 

Ibs. $ 
Macao 3,163,209 20,318,421 
Malaya : 105 2,506,802 

North Born 204,524 3,046, 
Indonesia 188,829 1,091,052 

Japan wweeee 61,758 622, 
Burma Gece 40,536 399,130 
Philippines 32,500 72,800 
South China ......... 21,264 130,801 
Australia ..... 17,650 169,441 
Indochina, 9 Sasisascvs: 16,605 190,628 
Br. Emp., other . 2,390 39,736 
South Korea |........ 6,681 15,863 
North China ... 3,152 32,711 
Thailand ...... 2,662 13,392 
North Korea ... 2,000 11,800 
Central China 1,825 15,777 
Other countries 6,338 3,362 
eOtahe wean cane 4,117,028 27,770,336 


Monthly Imports Monthly Exports 
lbs. Ibs. $ 


$ 

Jan. 447,416 3,247,140 173,079 1,178,791 
Feb. 423,582 2,666,309 224,386 3, 
March 310,007 © 2,340,956 244,436 1,611,496 
April 154,809 1,210,056 161,495 1,148,223 
May 485,182 3,471,970 406,694 . 2,584,621 
June 318,299 1,917,965 238,061 1,526,5: 
July 350,753 2,445,208 420,470 2,710,394 
Aug. 406,664 2,628,804 432,399 2,964,949 
Sept 632,795 4,066,131 539,172 3,563,364 
Oct. 691,820 5,011,910 346,348 2,355,777 
Nov 733,675 6,036,314 558,371 3,892,053 
Dec 292,762 2,477,373 372,117 2,940,850 
Total 5,246,764 37,520,136 4,117,028 27,770,336 


FOUNTAIN PENS, PROPELLING 
PENCILS, PEN & PENCIL 
HOLDERS 


Hongkong’s total trade in Fountain 
Pens, Propelling Pencils, Pen and Pencil 
Holders during 1949 showed a value of 
$17,781,301; imports totalled $14.67 m. 


Hongkong’s trade in Coffee last year 
showed a total of 2,624,069 lbs. valued 
at $3,080,138. Imports amounted to 2.1 
million lbs. ($2.69 m.) and exports to 
523,012 lbs. ($387,370), showing an 
excess of imports over exports of 1.58 
m. lbs. ($2.31 m.). 


Of the Coffee imported 76.5% came 
from Malaya or 1.6 m. lbs. ($1.92 m.); 
while 76.7% of the exports went to the 
Philippines or 401,043 Ibs. ($243,594). 
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Coffee 
g Ibs. $ 
Malaya sistas scenes: 1,606,808 1,918,304 
USA. Sata + pacsiacenarata 148,206 B 
S. America ...2.0.... 118,604 192,080 
Holland Wessintdeccs 83,938 95,600 
: J Br. Emp., other 65,040 94,233 
and exports $3.12 m., imports exceeding Indonesia. .........-- 28,931 =e 
exports by $11,550,061. United Kingdom 27,055 ae 
Canada ©. ..c 0 iteraie eisai 12,691 12,97 
. Bast Africa 2... 00 4,412 5,74 
From the USA came 77% of the im- jacao....... et 3,799 5,656 
ports valued at $11.3 m. while imports North Borneo ....... 1,57 i 
from Canada amounted to $2.95 m. Of 2,101,057 2,692,768 
the exports over 50% went to Malaya SOCAL SOO lle pai 
-valued at $1.56 m., and Macao came Soars 
second with $598,272. Ibs. 288 
Fountain Pens, Propelling Pencils, oe seve teases gts ee 
Pen-& Pencil Holders Malaya: Jini oe as Peeaee 
Imports Central China ........ 1,328 1,612 
$ North China ........ ee i 
USAR hosel aenamee ee aera aiso7iss . Roth. Hotes sec <5 346 500 
Ganada® teaniseianle « 2,949,599 South Sonine E Skeeanrss 72 300 
Woe a see gis | SabRaN Cs, A. heh one 51 104 
Seanad coke (012 JAPAN esses eeeeeeeee a 4 
Philippines 7,090 Denmark .......+++ 
@Pan esse eeaee 5 : 23,012 387,370 
Central China 2 Total seiasanoie 5: 
Ceylonme weres.csraneterss 2,205 
Malaya ........... 1,103 Monthly Imports Monthly Exports 
Macao _......seeeee 136 at ibs. 
North's Chinaussparcctstinipiinte isa 66 saint) 99,526 167 409 2,367 4.048 
Feb. 33,921 A ’ . 
FEGUGN aloe iatstninlalatatateintelsierelswralriniste 14,665,681 Marsch 101/329 164'826 7164 8.463 
April 644 101,636 1,156 1,352 
Exports May ; 51,0: 7,157 7,416 
$ June 220,739 272,475 216 4,575 
July 146,176 182,084 2,109 2,853 
Malaya  ..cscecsccccscseseccovcees 1,562,799 “Aug. 248,724 288,823 7,039 10,087 
LLG I)” oe os00unb aD ant 598,272 Sept. 116,545 115,589 120,016 64,998 
Thailand = ........... 183,205 Oct. ‘300 103,157 220,718 + 160,803 
Tadonests seeaceeees erga Nov. 179,399 74.381 $6,718 
APAN —ceeesyececeees . 104 927,868 15, i 
South Korea... 73,089 Bre EI eR Us Ae ai? —, 
Br. Emp., other 7 2,101,057 2,692,768 523,012 j 
Pakistan”... svsccss: sah SPL SUT ee 
LL Pe Sle Grocurdancoocs 61,302 
Bayne ooo eases siete j6i3s0 ,332 
Wridia orev er tecceess 58,417 
EEVDt. Si accsceemeeuee 56,650 
North China ..50..:; 38,950 
South China .......... 32,830 
United Kingdom 5,840 
Philippines. ......... 4,914 
South Korea ........ 3,375 
Indochina —s.......5-3.... 2,370 
North Borneo ......... 1,600 
Australia) .Sisccs «sewed 1,492 
Central China ....... 880 
Port. E. Africa 580 
Other countries 2,880 
Total cisssiejecanaeeavicuiteaare 3,115,620 
Monthly Imports Monthly Exports 
$ $ 
Jan. 1,184,206 50,026 
Feb. 970,686 95,731 
March 1,623,737 159,411 
April 1,367,070 194,496 
May 1,381,873 194,145 
June yt ,740 
July 1,107,794 164,221 
Aug. 05,652 265,789 
Sept 1,086,414 214,878 
Oct. 1,127,134 350,976 
‘Nov 1,217,493 604,720 
Dec 1,951,500 472,487 
Total 14,665,681 3,115,620 
COFFEE 
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Economic Developments in South Korea 


BANKING 


Deposits and Loans: As of the end 
of December, 1949, deposit balances in 
various banks totalled 52.3 billion won, 
670 million won less than in the pre- 
vious month, while loan balances reach- 
ed 78.3 billion won, an increase of 10.3 
billion won over the previous month’s. 
Owing to the savings drive since De- 
cember 20, last year, the decrease in 
deposits was unexpectedly small in spite 
of. substantial year-end withdrawals 
and the collection of ECA supply pro- 
ceeds amounting 4.1 billion won. 

About 80% of the increased amount 
of loans consisted of funds for such 
seasonal and special purposes as rice 
purchase, ECA supply, cotton and straw 
goods purchase and irrigation funds, 
while the working fund of banks and 
the ordinary industrial fund each com- 
prised only about 10% of the loan in- 
crease. It is evident that the inflation- 
ary tendency of the Koredn economy 
has been much stimulated by release of 
seasonal funds. 

Currency Circulation: Currency issue 
as of the end of 1949 was 75.1 billion 
won, an increase of 8 billion won over 
the previous month’s, and exceeding 
temporarily the maximum issue limit 
(fixed at 75 billion won). The average 
currency issue of December was 71.3 
billion won, an increase of 12.8 billion 
won over the previous month’s. About 
4 billion won was held in reserve for 
year-end payments by the various 
banks. 

During January, active calling-in of 
loans and absorption of money into de- 
posits resulted in sharp contraction of 
currency circulation to 70.8 billion won 
at the end of January. 


FINANCE 


Joint Economic Stabilization Com- 
mittee: Government authorities respon- 
sible for economic affairs and ECA 
delegates met on 25 January and 
established a committee on finance and 
economy, which will promote close in- 
ter-communication between thé Korean 
Government and ECA and prepare re- 
commendations on financial and econo- 
mic policies and procedure. There are 
thirteen sub-committees under this 
organization consisting of Korean and 
ECA specialists in all fields of the 
economy. 

It is expected that considerable pro- 
gress in Korean economic rehabilitation 
will result from the work of this com- 
mittee, if its recommendations are 
speedily and efficiently implemented. 

Better Treatment for Government 
Officials: The importance of this’ prob- 
lem has long been recognized, but im- 
provement has been slow because of a 
number of difficulties. It is difficult to 
find revenue sources to raise salaries. 
The effect of such raises on the in- 
flated economy is another problem. 
And it is never an easy matter to de- 
crease the number of Government offi- 
cials once the structure is built. On 19 
January, the National Assembly desig- 
nated a committee to study this prob- 
lem. 


The number of Government officials 
and the budget are as follows: 
Per 
Fiscal year Number Total salary capita 
(1,000 won) (won) 
1949—50 134,195 10,855,029 6,741 
1950—51 159,555 17,841,076 9,318 
In the budget of fiscal year 1950-51, 
7.1 billion won for family allowances is 
included besides ordinary salaries. It 
is reported that a supplemental 1949-50 
budget for raised salaries and family 
allowances ordered in the regulation 
on treatment of government 
published on 1 October, 1949, will be 
prepared soon. ‘ 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1949 

Foreign trade last year substantially 
declined except for Government im- 
ports from Japan (1949=$1,462,000; 
1948—$718,000), purchased with Korean 
Government holdings of foreign ex- 
change. Cumulative total of foreign 
trade last year was $146,033,000, a 
decrease of $78,441,000 compared with 
the previous year. Of this _ total, 
$114,006,000 for 1949 and $188,379,000 
for 1948 were U.S. financed imports, and 
$32,027,000 and $36,155,000 were net 
Korean imports and exports in 1949 
and 1948, respectively, a decrease of 
$4,128,000 (18.3%). The main reason 
for this decrease was a decline in world 
purchasing power. World trade in 
1948 amounted to $48 billion while 
1949’s was $51 billion, an increase of 
6% nominally. But world market price 
rose by 10%, and the quantity of world 
trade declined about 3%. 

Total Korean imports last year valued 
U.S.$131,796,000, a decrease of $73,876,- 
000 compared with the previous year. 
Exports last year totalled $14,237,000, 
a decrease of $4,565,000. 

Private imports last year were valued 
at. 14,697,000,000 won, equivalent to 
$16,328,000, a decrease of $307,000 below 
that of 1948. Government imports last 
year totalled $115,468,000, of which 
$114,006,000 were financedyg with USS. 
aid, a decrease of $73,569,000. 

Korea-Japan trade, started April 1, 
1949, has been held at quite a low level. 
As of December 31, 1949, imports from 
Japan totalled $11,324,522 and exports 
$3,015,029, only one-fifth to one-third 
of the agreed amount. So long as the 
trade agreement between Korea and 
Japan exists, it is the duty of both 
nations to fully implement the agree- 
ment, in terms of both value and 
volume. 

The Trade Conference between the 
Republic of Korea and Occupied Japan 
on October 14, 1949, was expected to 
reduce the trade barrier between the 
two nations and to stimulate private 
trade. Lack of substantial Korean ex- 
port items is one of the most serious 
problems facing Korean foreign trade, 
Korea needs many vital items from 
Japan. To curtail non-urgent imports 
is the prevailing tendency, not only for 
Japan but other nations, in order t) 
save dollars. 


COMMODITY PRICES 
The rice price in the city of Seoul in 
January rose sharply, continuing the 


Officials. 


upward trend evident since the-end of 
last year. The Government released 
its national rice stocks as an emergency 
measure and developed the rice saving 
drive; consequently the rice price tem- 
porarily declined. But this trend soon 
was reversed owing to the diminished 
amount of government holdings released 
and cornering by merchants. The 
sharp advance of the rice price affect- 
ed the general price level of other 
cereals. Glutinous rice rose 40% and 
barley advanced 74% compared with 
the previous month. The price rise of 
dried pollack was due to cessation of 
imports from North Korea and _  sea- 
sonal increase in demand. The rise in 
the price of meat resulted from an 
increase in the controlled price. The 
price of sugar, all of which is im- 
ported, advanced because of cessation 
of imports and depletion of stocks on 
hand. The same situation accounted 
for the increase of artificial silk prices. 

Generally speaking, textiles remained 
stable. Briquette and firewood prices 
were on the downward trend, thanks 
to continued mild weather. Miscel- 
laneous goods, including raw rubber, 
continued their upward trend. Raw 
rubber was up 14.6%, caustic soda 
soared 15.7%. In a general survey cf 
the fluctuations of prices in Seoul in 
January, the rise of the imported goods 
was evident. The sharp rise of the 
price decisively influenced the general 
price level. 


AGRICULTURE 

Land Reform Act Revised: The re- 
vised land reform act submitted to the 
Assembly by the Industrial Committee 
on January 28, was passed on Febru- 
ary 2. 

The gist of this amendment was es- 
tablishment of ratios for sellers’ com- 
pensation and buyers’ price at 150 of 
the yearly average crop. 

Various preparations are being made 
by the Government to implement the 
land reform program. The investiga- 
tion of real conditions of farm houses 
to secure basic data for the program 
has been completed. On 17 January 
the State Council approved a regulation 
establishing a Land Committee to as- 
sume management of the program. At 
the beginning of December, the Gov- 
ernment had submitted an extraordin- 
ary budget of 502 million won to the 
National Assembly for expenses of the 
land reform program, The president 
requested its prompt passage by the 
National Assembly, but no legislative 
action has been taken to date. 

Fertilizer: It is expected that fer- 
tilizer will be available in greater 
quantities this year. The Government 
announced that about 650,000 metric 
tons of ECA aid program fertilizer, in- 
cluding nitrogenous, phosphate and 
potassium types, are due in 1949-50. 
About 600,000 tons of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer should be supplied before the 
harvest time this year, if the Federation 
of Financial Associations can eliminate 
mixing-plant bottlenecks and speed up 
distribution to farmers. 

Rice Purchasing: In January, Gov- 
ernment purchasing of rice made poor 
progress, As of January 31, the amount 
purchased aggregated 3,239,056 suk, 
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THE JAPANESE SILK TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


I. Characteristics of the Japanese Silk 
textile industry 


A comparison of raw silk with siik 
textiles reveals a sharp contrast be- 
tween these two products of the 
Japanese silk industry. With respect 
to raw silk, Japan ranks first in the 
world in both its production and ex- 
port. Moreover, the ratio of the ex- 
port of raw silk to its total output has 
been very high, being approximately 
80% of the total output during the 
period 1930 through 1935. Even in 
1948, sorne 60% of the total output was 
exported. 

On the other hand, a relatively small 
proportion of the total raw silk output 
has been used as material for weaving 
silk textiles in Japan. Not only that, 
the ratio of the export of silk textiles 
to their total output has been very low, 
except in the one or two years of the 
post-war period. Thus, whereas be- 
tween 60% to 80% of the total raw silk 
output has been exported, only 30% or 
so of the total output of silk textiles 
has been exported, the remaining 70% 
being entirely consumed at home. 

Again, there is also a contrast be- 
tween the producers of raw silk and 
the producers of silk textiles. Whereas 
the silk reeling industry is dominated 
by large companies operating plants 
throughout the country, the silk tex- 
tile industry is operated chiefly by 
small- and medium-sized weavers and 
domestic weavers. 


Il. Exports of silk textiles 


During the period 1935 through 1937 
the average annual exports of silk tex- 
tiles amounted to 103,174,000 sq. yd., 
valued at Y.72,586,000. In the years 
before the 1930 panic, silk textile ex- 
ports had amounted to more than 
Y130,000,000 annually, but the amount 
of exports sharply decreased to below 
Y.66,000,000 in 1930 as the result of the 
great blow dealt by the panic of that 
year. Though the exports made some 
recovery from 1934 onward, they failed 
to regain the figures attained in the 
pre-panic years. Upon entry into the 
war years after 1940, the amount of 
exports fell to an insignificant figure. 

In 1947, after the termination of the 
Pacific War, the promotion of the ex- 
port of silk textiles as a measure for 
the improvement of Japan’s balance of 
trade was encouraged by General Head- 
quarters, SCAP. As a result of this 
encouragement, the volume of exports 
of silk textiles sharply increased from 
only 900,000 sq. yd. in 1946 to 23,255,000 
sq. yd. in 1947 and 32,053,000 sq. yd. in 
1948. In the first five months of 1949 
the volume of exports amounted to 
16,755,000 sq. yd., which was more than 
one-half of the export volume of the 
preceding year. 


92.5% of the goal. The original pro- 
gram envisaged the purchase of 3,500,- 
000 suk by the end of January. 

The rise in the open market rice 
price made purchase of the remainder 
of the quota improbable. 


In spite of these post-war gains, the 
annual volume of exports for the years 
1948 and 1949 was only about one-third 
of the annual volume for the years 
1935 through 1937. This decline in the 
volume of exports is, of course, chiefly 
due to the decrease in the domestic 
output of silk textiles, but the present 
lack of trade funds in the sterling areas 
is also partly responsible for it. An 
analysis of silk textile exports, by 
countries, for the years 1935 through 
1937 shows that 21% of the total ex- 
ports went to India, 14% to Great 
Britain, 6% to Australia, and consider- 
able amounts to other sterling areas, 
such as the Union of South Africa, 
Egypt and the Straits Settlements, as 
compared with only about 12% export- 
ed to the United States. 

In the post-war period, however, the 
export market for Japanese silk tex- 
tiles has been limited almost wholly to 
the United States. For instance, 91% 
of the total exports for 1948 went to 
that country. In other words, the posi- 
war export market for silk textiles has 
been limited to the dollar area, namely, 
the United States, with only a very 
negligible amount taken by the sterling 
areas, in sharp contrast to the fact that 
in the pre-war period the markets for 
Japanese silk textiles were almost 
wholly limited to the sterling areas. 

It is true, however, that exports of 
silk textiles to countries other than the 
United States are on ‘the increase, 
though in very small amounts. Of 
the total silk textile exports for the 
first five months of 1949, those shipped 
to the United States fell to 81%, while 
the ratios for Egypt, Canada and Aus- 
tralia showed some slight increase over 
the previous year. Still they fell far 
short of the pre-war volume of exports 
to these areas. 

There is a considerable difference 
between the present and the pre-war 
periods in respect to the kinds of ex- 
port silk textiles also. The export of 
“habutae,” staple article of export silk 
textiles, has increased from the pre-war 
ratio of 50% of the total value of export 
silk textiles to more than 80% in the 
post-war period. Since practically all 
of the “habutae” export has gone to 
the United States, it may be roughly 
said that “habutae’” has constituted the 
greater portion:of the post-war silk 
textile exports of Japan. In 1948 the 
amount of foreign exchange earned by 
Japan from silk textile exports amount- 
ed to $16,200,000, being 6.3% of the 
total value of all exports in that year. 


Ill. Production of silk textiles 


State of production:—With domestic 
outputs of 49,967,000 sq. yd. in 1945, 
37,734,000 sq. yd. in 1946 and 37,627,000 
sq. yd. in 1947, the post-war production 
of silk textiles in Japan was at a low- 
ebb, but in 1948 the production greatly 
expanded to 98,589,000 sq. yd., being 
2.6 times the output for the previous 
year, The output for the first nine 
months. of 1949 amounted to 72,240,000 
sq. yd., equalling the output for the 
same period of the previous year. 
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As was the case with the other tex— 
tiles, the production and consumption 
of silk textiles were subject to controls. 
during the wartime and the post-war 
period, until all controls on silk tex— 
tiles were abolished in May 1949. 
Since during this period of control 
chief emphasis was placed on the ex- 
port of silk textiles, the production of 
export silk textiles amounted to 60% 
of the total production of silk textiles. 
However, consequent upon the aboli- 
tion of the domestic controls and the 
reduction in export contracts due to 
the business recession in the United 
States, the ratio of the production of 
export silk textiles to that of silk tex— 
tiles for domestic consumption has been 
reversed to 40% for the former and 
60% for the latter since the second half 
of 1949. Thus, the domestic require- 
ment has come to exceed the exports. 
These ratios for exports and domestic 
consumption closely, approach the pre- 
war ratios mentioned at the beginning 
of this article. 


Weaving capacity:—In Japan the 
production of silk textiles is in many 
cases conducted jointly with the pro- 
duction of filament rayon textiles. This 
is done because it is easily possible to 
convert silk weaving machinery into 
rayon weaving machinery, and vice 
versa. Operable power looms in Japan. 
number 155,158 as of October 1949. Of 
these looms, broad-width looms are 
used for weaving export textiles and. 
also occidental-style cloths for domes- 
tic consumption, while narrow-width 
looms are used for weaving narrow- 
width cloths for use as kimonos. Broad- 
width looms number 113,557 at present 
against 41,601 for narrow-width looms, 
or 2.7 times the latter. This number 
represents a sharp reduction from the 
pre-war figures. As compared with 
the number existing at the end of 1938, 
the present number of silk and rayon 
weaving looms is only 50% of the 
former in the case of broad-width 
looms and only 36% in the case of 
narrow-width looms. This sharp re- 
duction was brought about by the fact 
that many silk weavers went out of 
business during the wartime and. heavy 
damage to equipment was suffered 
during the war. As a result of these 
factors, the number of looms has de- 
creased at present to only one-half of 
the pre-war number. The relatively 
lower rate of decrease in the number 
of broad-width looms as compared with 
narrow-width looms is due to the fact 
that, in the restoration of weaving 
equipment, chief emphasis was given 
to the rehabilitation of the former in 
view of the increased post-war pro- 
duction of silk textiles for export and’ 
the increased domestic demand for 
broad-width cloths due to the growing’ 
Japanese preference for western-style 
clothes. 


There is a considerable number of 
hand. looms, in addition to power 
looms. These hand looms are used for 
the production of such special hand- 
woven fabrics as “Nishijin-ori” and 
also special silk fabrics traditionally 
produced by the various local districts. 
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Many of these hand looms are used for 
domestic weaving by farm’ as a side- 
business. 


Though the operating rate of the silk 
and rayon textile industry is, as is the 
case with the other industries also,- far 
from satisfactory, it is gradually im- 
proving. Among the operable looms, 
the operating rate for broad-width 
looms is the highest, as shown by the 
fact that the rate increased from 58% 
in January 1949 to 66% in: October 
1949, while the rate for narrow-width 
looms increased from 32% to 54% 
during the same period. On the other 
hand, the operating rate for hand looms 
is the lowest, being only about 30% of 
the operable capacity even as recently 
as October 1949. 


Production scale of enterprises:—A 
characteristic feature of the Japanese 
silk textile industry is its extremely 
petty scale of operation. Against a 
total number of 11,809 factories as of 
April 1949, there were a total of 146,812 
power leoms, or an average of only 12 
looms per factory. Classification of 
these factories according to the number 
of installed looms shows that some 
6,000 factories, or 51% of the total 
number of factories, have less than five 
looms each, and 2,400 factories, or 20%, 
have less than 10 looms each. Thus, 
71% of the total number of factories 
have less than 10 looms each. Only 
33 factories have 200 looms or more 
each, of which 14 factories are located 
in Fukui Prefecture, which is the lead- 
ing producer of export silk textiles. 


Local characteristics:—In Japan the 
production of silk textiles is carried on 
throughout the country, but most 
actively in Fukui and Ishikawa prefec- 
tures of the Hokuriku district- and 
Tochigi, Gumma and Saitama prefec- 
tures of the Kanto district. These two 
principal producing districts form an 
interesting contrast to each other. The 
Fukui and, Ishikawa prefectures of the 
Hokuriku district produce mainly ex- 
port silk textiles, especially ‘“habutae,” 
owning 34% of the total operable 
looms in the country, with an average 
of 30 looms per factory. The relatively 
large scale operation in this-district is 
due to the fact that export “habutae,” 
which this. district produces mainly, is 
adapted for mass production. Conse- 
quently, production in this area _ is 
carried on almost wholly under a fac- 
tory system. 


In contrast to the Hokuriku district, 
the Kanto district produces mainly 
fabrics for domestic use as kimonos. 
For most of the narrow-width fabrics 
for domestic use as kimonos, there is a. 
special traditional type of weaving for 
each weaving area. Moreover, in 
many cases patterns and textures hav- 
ing distinct local characteristics are 
obtained by a dexterous combination of 
dyed yarns of various colors. Conse- 
quently, there exist varied standards of 
weaving and there is a great deal of 
dependence on manual operations in 
the weaving processes. The silk 
kimono weaving industry of the Kanto 
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district originally developed as a 
domestic system of the rural districts 
during the Tokugawa Era (18th and 
19th Centuries) and gradually expand- 
ed into a capitalistic industry since the 
dawn of the 20th century, but there 
are still many silk weavers who operate 
under a _ petty agricultural-domestic 
system. The silk weaving areas of the 
Kanto district possess 46% (54,000 hand 
looms) of the total hand looms in 
the country, but only about 17% 
(about 25,000 power looms) of the 
total power looms. In Kiriu and 
Isezaki, the principal weaving centers 
in this district, the average number of 
looms per factory is only about 10. In 
factory groups of such scale, a special 
form of division of labor prevails. 
That is, these factories carry on only 
cloth weaving among the various cloth= 
making processes, such preliminary 
processes as yarn twisting, sizing and 
dyeing being entrusted to the respec- 
tive specialists. Likewise, such finish- 
ing processes as scouring: and dyeing 
are generally entrusted to the respec- 
tive specialists. In the pre-war period, 
such a complicated system of manufac- 
turing processes was  ingeneously 
organized by the wholesaler. Under 
this system, the wholesaler purchased 
raw silk with his own funds, assigned 
the various manufacturing processes to 
the respective specialists each operat- 
ing on a petty scale, and sold the pro- 
duct as his own goods. In other words, 
the various manufacturing process were 
performed under the direction and for 
account of the wholesaler. During the 
wartime this special system of opera- 
tion was suspended; and attempts are 
now being made by independent small 
operators to combine themselves into a 
large organization by forming coopera- 
tive associations. 


The fact that the silk textile industry 
of not only the Kanto district but also 
the whole country in general is operat- 
ed on a petty scale is closely related 
to the petty-scale operation of Japanese 
farming. The average cultivated 
acreage per household of Japanese 
farms is only one “cho” (about 2.5 
acres). The acreage is particularly 
small in the case of the farms located 
in the silk weaving areas, being only 
three-fifths to four-fifths of a “cho”. 
Such being the case, the farmers there 
are unable to earn sufficient livelihood 
from their agricultural income alone 
and, consequently, they are obliged to 
either produce silk textiles on a domes- 
tic basis as a side business or else earn 
wages as factory workers—mostly 
female workers—in the neighboring 
silk weaving factories. 


IV. Trading organization 


As the result of the above-described 
complicated system of small-scale 
operation of the Japanese silk textile 
industry,.a special type of trading 
organization for silk textiles was deve- 
loped. Since only small quantities of 
fabrics of the same design can be pro- 


duced in the case of silk fabries for 
domestic use, in addition to the fact: 
that their patterns and standards are 
extremely varied, the wholesaler in the: 
consuming area sent out a given amount 
of orders to the wholesaler in the 
producing area, to whom the compli- 
cated functions of collecting and distri- 
buting were entrusted. In the pre-war 
days trading markets were held on 
specified dates in each of the weaving 
areas, where transactions were carried. 
on through brokers who acted as inter- 
mediaries between the weavers and 
the wholesalers. Similar trading 
markets were held for export silk tex- 
tiles. Thus, exports were made 
through the following channel: Broker 
—wholesale in the producting area— 
exporter. 


Such a trading organization had 
three advantages to the silk textile 
producers ‘of that time. Firstly, trans- 
actions could be speedily effected and. 
with certainty. Secondly, the weavers, 
who themselves could not carry on 
anticipated production in order to 
promptly fill foreign and domestic 
orders, could in fact enjoy the benefit 
of anticipated production while pur- 
suing the safe form of production on 
an order basis because such orders 
were placed on an anticipated basis by 
wholesalers with relatively large 
means. Thirdly, the wholesalers 
financed the weavers to a considerable 
extent by advancing either material’ or 
cash. By such appropriate finance 
from the wholesalers through their 
transactions the weavers were able to 
continue smooth production, although 
they. as small- and medium-sized or 
petty weavers, frequently lacked even 
working funds. However, such a. 
close combination between the whole- 
salers and weavers through finance 
frequently proved disadvantageous to 
the weavers by the reduction of their 
weaving and other processing charges. 


There were, therefore, frequent 
criticisms in the past against the 
oppression of the weavers by the 


wholesalers. 


At present, however, such powerful 
influence of the wholesalers as existed 
in the pre-war- period does not prevail 
because of the wholesalers’ exhausted 
resources due to the economic difficul- 
ties experienced by them during the 
wartime and the post-war period. For 
instance, the wholesalers no longer 
possess surplus financial resources for 
financing the weavers. On the other 
hand, the small- and medium-sized 
weavers have organized themselves into 
cooperative associations and are now 
trying to effect the sale of their pro- 
ducts directly through their own 
channel. Nevertheless, since there are 
difficulties in forming cooperative asso- 
ciations, it is viewed that the whole- 
salers will gradually recover their 
financial resources and perform their 
former functions. 
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V. Changes in the demand for silk 
textiles 


An examination of the changes in 
‘the volume of the domestic consumption 
in Japan of cotton, wool, silk and 
rayon. (filament rayon and _ staple 
rayon) reveals that the absolute volume 
‘of consumption has declined in the case 
of silk only, in contrast to the increased 
consumption of the other tissues. 
Whereas silk consumption amounted to 
35 million pounds in 1930, it declined 
to 26 million pounds in 1936. At the 
same time the percentage of silk con- 
sumption against the total consumption 
‘of the four tissues fell from 6.5% in 
1930 to 3.4% in 1936. The chief factor 
responsible for this decline was the 
‘sharp increase in the consumption of 
rayon filaments from about 19 million 
pounds (3.5% of the total consumption 
of the four tissues) in 1930 to 122 mil- 
lion pounds (16.2%) in 1936. One can 
reasily see what adverse effect this 
ssharp increase in the consumption of 
rayon textiles had on the consumption 
of silk textiles. The production of 
rayon textiles in 1936 amounted to 927 
million sq. yd., or 2.6 times the 356 
million sq. yd. of\silk textiles produced 
in that year. This change was due to 
the great expansion in rayon textile 
exports in contrast to the relatively 
small amount of silk textile exports. 
For example, the total production of 
silk textiles in 1935 amounted to 341 
million sq. yd., of which 106 million 
sq. yd. (31%) was exported and 235 
million sq. yd. domestically consumed. 
On the other hand, the total production 
of rayon textiles in the same year 
amounted to 731 ‘million sq. yd., of 
~which 503 million sq. yd. (69%) was 
exported and 228 million sq. yd. domes- 
tically consumed. Thus, the domestic 
consumption of silk textiles was slight- 
ly greater than that of rayon textiles. 
It can, therefore, be seen that the sharp 
increase in the production of rayon 
textiles was stimulated chiefly by the 
‘great expansion in their exports. Thus, 
it was possible to export 60% to 70% 
of the total production of rayon textiles 
in the years 1930 through 1939. 


Such a stagnant state of the produc- 
ction of silk textiles during this period, 
however, did not necessarily mean the 
decline in the demand for silk _ itself. 
If we turn. to exports, we find that the 
greater portion of silk was exported in 
the form of raw silk. So the problem 
lay in the failure to expand of the ex- 
ports of silk in the form of silk fabrics, 
in contrast to the expansion in the ex- 
ports of rayon textiles. This failure 
can be explained by the fact that (1) 
‘silk textiles, as high-class luxuries, are 
extremely subject to fashions and (2) 
an extreme degree of elaborateness and 
exquisiteness is demanded in their 
weaving. In view of such require- 
ments, it was safer to manufacture silk 
textiles locally in the countries where 
such textiles were consumed, such as 
the United States and European coun- 
tries. It followed that the demand for 
Japan-made silk textiles was limited to 
such silk fabrics as “habutae” and 
crepe, which require special Japanese 
technique, or to cheap fabrics salable 
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Japanese Industrial Reports 


RAYON FILAMENT YARN 


With the rapid increase of home 
production and the leveling-off of ex- 
port expansion, rayon stocks piled up 
to the extent that official control be- 
came unnecessary. Thus, the distri- 
bution of rayon filament yarn was 
decontrolled in October, 1949, and the 
price ceiling was abolished in January, 
this year. 

The 1949 production averaged 5,561,- 
000 lbs. a month, or more than 11 fold 
the 1945 monthly average of 469,000 
lbs. The figure jumped to _ 6,731,000 
lbs. in January, this year. In striking 
contrast to such climbing output, over- 
seas shipments have not been so brisk 
as anticipated in 1947. In 1948, ex- 
ports dropped to 4,819,000 Ibs. from the 
previous year’s 7,211,000 lbs. From 
January to April, 1949, trade picked up 
substantially, 3 to 5 million lbs. being 
shipped every month due to the active 
orders from India and other Asiatic 
countries. With the OGL system 
abolished in India, however, a sharp 
recession has set in since May, last 
year. 

Because the rayon’ industry has been 
restored mainly for export purpose, 
superior varieties, which comprise 
about 75 per cent of the total produc- 
tion, have to be shipped abroad in toto. 
The fact is, however, that the percent- 
age of exports, which stood at 33 and 
44, respectively, in 1946 and 1947, fell 
off to 13 in 1948 and 28 in the January- 
November period of 1949. Inventories, 
therefore, increased rapidly. As of 
September 30, 1949, there were in stock 
24,619,000 lbs., an equivalent to five 
months’ production. In that month, 


5,000,000 lbs. of export filament yarn 
were released for home consumption, 
and the distribution control was lifted 
in the following month. Thus, inven- 
tories decreased to 16,633,000 lbs. at the 
end of last year. If about 7,000,000 lbs. 
for which export contracts have been 
signed are taken out of account, the 
actual stocks come out at 9,660,000 lbs. 
or approximately 1.5 month’s output. 

Prior to the price decontrol, the offi- 
cial price for rayon filament yarn 
(viscose, 120 denier, first grade) had 
been set at 15,871 yen-per 100 lbs. The 
free market price advanced to Y18,000 
or so in January, this year, and now 
stands at Y19,000-20,000. This does not 
mean that the rayon prices are sky- 
rocketing, but that the market is in the 
course of stabilization if it is recalled 
that the black market quotations were 
about three times the official ceiling. 

The 1950-51 production is scheduled 
at 64 million lbs., or slightly smaller 
than the 1949-50 goal, because more 
efforts are to be concentrated upon the 
increase of rayon staple output. The 
future of the rayon industry, after all, 
is greatly dependent upon export pros- 
pects, though the market prices are 
moving upwards and home _ require- 
ments are so brisk that the industry 
can be on a paying basis even without 
any overseas shipment. 


PULP 


Prospects are brighter than ever for 
the pulp industry. In the first place, 
there are indications that the industry 
will be set free in all phases sooner or 
later, because official controls were 
lifted for rayon filament yarn in Jan- 


in the Oriental markets. In the case of 
rayon textiles, however, such limita- 
tions were absent, for they were cheap 
in price and could be widely sold in 
the Oriental countries and former 
colonial possessions, where fashions did 
not change very quickly. 

For these reasons the silk textile 
manufacturers gradually changed to 
rayon textile manufacturing in the pre- 
war period. In ‘the post-war period, 
however, the production of rayon tex- 
tiles has not become active yet because 
of the insufficient recovery of the rayon 
industry. Thus, in 1948 the production 
of rayon textiles amounted to only 
41,181,000 sq. yd. as compared with 
98,589,000 sq. yd. for silk textiles. 
However, in the first eight months of 
1949,, the output of rayon textiles 
amounted to 70,269,000 sq. yd., or close 
to twice the output of the previous 
year, aS compared with 62,139,000 sq. 
yd. for silk textiles during the same 
period. 


VI. Outlook 


_ With the termination of post-war 
inflation since the latter half of 1949, 
the domestic purchasing power for 
goods other than necessaries is declin- 
ing. Moreover, in view of the sche- 
duled importation during 1950 of 
1,200,000 bales of cotton’ and 250,000 


bales of wool, the domestic shortage of 
textiles is expected to be greatly eased. 
Not only this, the demand for silk 
textiles has been filled to a consider- 
able degree during 1949 as a result of 
the abolition of the control of silk in 
that year at a time when the consump- 
tion of the other tissues was restricted 
by allocations to a very small amount. 
Accordingly, no large domestic demand 
for especially high-priced silk textiles 
can be expected this year. This fact 
necessitates expansion of exports, for 
which purpose it is essential to pub- 
licize the superior qualities of silk tex- 
tiles, which qualities have been forgot- 
ten on account of the suspension of 
exports during wartime. Although the 
development of synthetic fibres, 
especially nylon, in the United States 
has completely deprived silk of its use 
as socks and stockings, silk still retains 
many special qualities, such as beauti- 
ful lustre, soft touch and - warmth- 
keeping power, which are essentials of 
good-quality textiles. Again, the de- 
mand is steadily increasing for light 
“habutae,” which has been exported in 
large quantities in the post-war period. 
There is also room for the further ex- 
pansion of the pre-war markets in 
Canada, Egypt and Australia, exports to 
which countries have showed some 
recovery since 1948. 
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uary, this year, and will be abolished 
for both rayon staple and paper as well 
in the course of the current year. In 
such a case, pulp quotations will prob- 
ably register a gain of 20 per cent or 
so. If free competition thus gradually 
replaces bureaucratic regimentation, 
pulp companies will concentrate their 
efforts upon technical renovation and 
qualitative improvement. 


For paper and synthetic textiles, the 
1950-51 production goals are raised 
substantially. Pulp is otherwise in 
short supply, so the 1950-51 output is 
to be more than doubled. According 
to the Gdvernment’s program, pulp 
output in 1950-51 is scheduled at 104,- 
480 MT, of which 85,000 MT is for 
synthetic textiles and 19,480 MT for 
paper, etc. From April to December, 
last year, production totalled not more 
than 39,451 MT. Assuming that the 
monthly average will be 3,737 MT from 
January to March, this year, the total 
ae ter output would be only 50,664 


The rayon pulp program is mapped 
out on the basis of the rayon filament 
and staple goals of 64 and 128 million 
Ibs., respectively, for 1950-51. With the 
yield rate set at 120 per cent for rayon 
filament and 115 per cent for rayon 
staple, pulp requirements. will be 
34,846 and 66,770 MT, respectively, or 
a combined total of 101,616 MT. De- 
ducting 37,116 MT as probable stocks 
at the end of the fiscal year, the bal- 
ance will be 64,500 MT. Assuming 
that running stocks will be 25,400 MT 
or three months’ needs, the total re- 
quirement in 1950-51 is estimated at 
89,900 MT. This means that even if 
85,000 MT were turned out on sche- 
dule, supply would be about 4,900 MT 
short of demand. 


Six companies are now making rayon 
pulp, and their combined capacity is 
rated at 231,000 MT a year. In 1950-51, 
they have to turn out 101,200 MT of 
sulphite pulp as well as 104,480 MT 
of rayon pulp, or a total of 205,680 MT. 
The rate of operation, therefore, will 
be 90 per cent of capacity, indicating 
that the pulp industry is in far more 
favourable conditions than many other 
lines. 


Another encouraging factor is the 30 
per cent upping of the Official prices 
designed to narrow down the spread 
between the home and world quota- 
tions. As of January 18, this year, the 
official ceiling was raised from Y16.40 
to Y21.30 per lb. for rayon pulp, from 
Y15.25 to Y19.70 for bleached sulphite 
pulp and from Y12.00 to Y15.60 for un- 
bleached sulphite pulp. Insofar as 
rayon pulp is concerned, this upward 
revision will not benefit the pulp in- 
dustry, for the market price has already 
risen by 30 per cent since the abolition 
in. July, last year, of the officiai ceiling 
for export purpose. The higher prices 
of sulphite pulp, however, will boost 
the margin of profit. Moreover, these 
raised price levels still remain below 
the international standard. The c.if. 
import price of rayon pulp is about 
Y75,600 ($210) per MT, or 42 per cent 
higher than the Y53,088 ceiling of 
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domestic pulp, and that of sulphite 


pulp, Y39,600, or 13 per cent higher 
than Y35,000. 
Last year’s rayon pulp _ imports 


aggregated 20,000 MT, and _ sulphite 
pulp will be imported this year in order 
to cover the estimated shortage. The 
import of foreign pulp is unlikely to 
affect Japanese pulp producers who are 
trying to attain self-sufficiency in this 
key material, for the import cost is far 
higher than the domestic price. 

The material situation, too, has im- 
proved since last’ year. With the 
exception of lumber and_= sulphur, 
major materials for pulp making, such 
as coal, bleaching powder, caustic and 
limestone, have already: been decon- 
trolled. Because demand has slacken- 
ed off for mine-posts, it is now easier 
than ever before for pulp producers to 
acquire the necessary amount of lum- 
ber. There is no apprehension about 
the supply of sulphur as production has 
been on the steady increase. The 
power situation is not so encouraging, 
but there is no fear that pulp producers 
will be hit by the power shortage as 
all of them operate their own isolated 
power stations. 


SHEET GLASS 


In 1937, Japan was the second largest 
glass producer in the world, second 
only to the United States, with her 
sheet glass output reaching 4,500,00 
eases. In 1945, or at the end of the 
war, her production dropped to one- 
tenth of the prewar peak or about 
420,000 cases. With the gradual stabil- 
ization of general economic conditions 
and the smooth supply of necessary 
materials, postwar production made a 
steady recovery and increased to 2,600,- 
000 cases in 1949-50. The 1950-51 
output is scheduled at 3,600,000 (3,300,- 
000 cases for home consumption and 
300,000 cases for exports) or 30 per 
cent up from the 1930-34 average. 
This goal will be attained as the two 
operating companies — Nippon Sheet 
Glass and Asahi Glass—have a com- 
bined capacity of 3,600,000 cases a year. 

Home requirements will register a 
tangible increase this year. For school 
construction, about 100,000 cases will 
be required. Demand for housing pro- 
grams is estimated at around 140,000 
cases. Besides, 20,000 cases will be 
needed for construction of public 
buildings. Private requirements will 
be as active as in the previous year. 

Sheet glass’ exports, which were re- 
sumed in May, 1947, increased to 
144,000 cases in 1948 and 225,000 cases 
in 1949 from only 40,000 cases in 1947. 
Though 25,000 cases short of the 250,- 
000-case goal, this cannot be regarded 
as a discouraging result as some 
amount of polished plate was also ex- 
ported. Trade levelled off substantially 
in the latter half, monthly contracts 
dropping as low as 3,000 cases in 
October and November. Contracts re- 
covered to about 10,000 cases in 
December but again fell off to 6,000 
cases in January, this year. The figure 
is about one-sixth of the 35,000 cases 
contracted in the corresponding month 
of 1949. 


Best markets were India and Hong-- 
kong. Dull trade in the latter half of 
1949 was ascribed, for the most part, 
to the sharp drop in shipments to these 
markets. Another damper was the de- 
valuation of the British and _ allied: 
currencies which greatly boosted the 


competitive potential of such glass: 
producing ‘countries as Belgium and 
France. In the international tender 


held in Indonesia toward the end of: 
last year, for instance, French interests 
made a successful bid of $4.80-4.90 per 
case c.if. Batavia, whereas Japanese 
traders offered such a high price as 
$6.00-6.20. Strange as it may sound, 
freight is higher from Japan than from 
Europe. It is hardly possible for Japan: 
to boost her glass exports to the Ster-- 
ling area at the present price. 


Since the turn of the current year; 
marked changes have occurred in the 
trade pattern. Many of the 6,000 cases 
contracted in January, this year, are: 
destined for Formosa, Korea and Okin-- 
awa, and inquiries continue to increase: 
from these areas. Some inquiries are 
coming also from Pakistan, Thailand, 
Burma, Egypt, Canada and Iran. . Such: 
being the case, future transactions will 


average 17,000-8,000 cases’ a month, 
most of which will be bound for: 
Formosa, Korea and Okinawa. Ship-- 


ments are likely to increase also to 
Pakistan which is reportedly planning: 
to import about $600,000 worth of sheet: 
glass this year. As exchange goods for 
rice, 2,000-3,000 cases will be exported 
to Thailand and Burma. The Philip~ 
pines is also a promising market. 


Nippons Sheet Glass is operating two 
plants at Futajima and Yokkaichi, and’ 
Asahi Glass, three plants at Tsurumi, 


Makiyama and Amagasaki. Having’ 
reinstated the Ribbey-Owens Com- 
pany’s share holdings, Nippon Sheet 


Glass is making preparations to build 
a new plant at Maizuru, employing up- 
to-date R.O. technique. Asahi Glass 
will start producing polished plate at 
the monthly capacity of 1,000 cases at 
the Tsurumi Plant. Tokunaga Glass is 
expected to resume figured glass pro- 
duction in June, this year, and ordinary; 
sheet making next fall. 


TEXTILE MACHINES 

The production of textile machines: 
declined month after month in thé-lat- 
ter half of 1949. The reasons were: 
(1) The postwar reconstruction of tex-— 
tile plants and equipment had reached. 
a stage where home demand began to: 
level off, (2) the sales of silk fabrics 
had dropped to the extent that require-- 
ments for silk looms slipped sharply,, 
and (3) exports slackened off contrary 
to the general expectation. When the: 
single exchange rate was fixed at Y360 
to the dollar in April, 1949, textile 
machines were found in more favour-- 
able conditions than many other ma-' 
chines due to their comparatively low 
costs of production. But their f.o.b. 
dollar prices were soon cut down by 
13 per cent. for spinning frames and 
by 22-23 per cent for looms, so the 
margin of profit closed down consider— 
ably. Moreover, India, the best cus— 
tomer, held off. 
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In the case of ring spinning machines, 
the monthly output slipped to 137 units 
in October, 1949, or less than two- 
thirds the June peak of 210 units. It 
is also noteworthy that inventories did 
not shrink at the same rate as produc- 
tion did. Looms fabricated in October 
numbered 4,045, or less than one half 
jast year’s largest monthly output of 
8,659 units in April. As for cotton and 
rayon staple looms, with the April 
output of 5,192 units as a peak, the 
monthly fabrication dropped to one- 
fifth in July and, though it picked up 
somewhat in August, the October pro- 
duction was less than one-third the 
April level. Inventories tangibly de- 
creased in line with the shrinkage of 
production during the May-July period 
but soon resumed an upward trend, 
indicating the serious proportions of the 
recession in the textile industry. 
Though not so sharp as in the case of 


cotton and rayon staple looms, tke out- | 


put of silk looms was almost halvéd 
from April.to October. 

Textile machine exports from April 
to October, last year, totalled $7,650,- 
000, or $1,093,000 a month. This 
monthly average was about 50 per cent 
larger than the corresponding average 
of $770,000 in fiscal 1948-49 (the total 
exports at $9,280,000). But a study of 
monthly figures reveals that trade be- 
eame dull with the adoption of the 
Y360 rate. From April to June, export 
‘contracts reached as high as $6,000,000, 
‘but the figure slipped to only $1,200,000 
during July-September. October busi- 
mess came out at only $50,000. Ship- 
ments, on the other hand, aggregated 
$3,840,000 and $3,330,000, respectively, 
during April-June and July-September 
and fell to only $480,000 in October. 
Contracts had been signed, for the most 
part, before June. The best client was 
India with 60 per cent of the total 
contracts in 1948-49 and 70 and 60 per 
cent, respectively, during April-June 
and July-September. The notable fact 
is that October contracts with India 
decreased almost to nil. 


Production of Textile Machines 
(Jan.-Dec., 1949) 


Newly 
Fabricated Repaired 
Quantity Quantity 


(units) (units) 
For Cotton 
Spinning Machines ... 1749,716* 68,119* 
Preparing Machines .. 4,986 247 
OOMIS Est cas ciccanve cele 40,681 2,251 
Other onioires tears es 726 55 
For Silk 
Spinning Machines ... 120 38 
Preparing Machines .. 95616 482 
DLOOMSe Vicisjcs cid ews ae oes 31,816 3,474 
Other ten cat acct mcanives 1,002 33 
For Wool 
Woollen and Worsted 
Machines! 0a snc ene 895 187 
Preparing Machines .. 343 69 
LOOMIS US Cin Ooniisieectinnc 1,824 425 
Others) 0c nes aeehices oo 294 30 
¥or Rayon Staple & Filament 
Producing Machines .. 105 71 
Parts’ Thereof ..:....5. 32,530** 2,490** 
OUhers) “Sessa seaesee 591 17 
For Hard: Fibres 
Spinning Machines .. 99 142 
MSOOMS te mem neers tines 143 27 
Othersimncens- seme 256 91 
Finishing Machines ‘I 1,884 740 
Fish-net Making Ma- 
(sth door gorgor babe 4,771 809 
_Knitting Machines .,.... 8,206 1,038 
OMers! 5 eujonneusceeisaee 3,648 749 


* In terms of spindles. 
** In terms of pieces. 
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The Labour Situation in Japan 


Consequent upon the surrender of 
Japan new labor regulations were put 
into force which aimed at freeing trade 
unions from controls and police super- 
vision as ruled before 1945. American 
guidance has been very helpful in this 
process of liberalisation of labor legis- 
lation and. modernisation of unions. 
The American rather than the British 
models were, to some extent, copied in 
postwar Japan. : 

The way was paved, first, _ by 
abrogating war-time legislations prim- 
arily designed to help fight the war, 
among which the most notable were: 


the National Labor Mobilization Or- 
dinance, the Medical Profession Draft 
Ordinance, the Ordinance concerning 
Labor Management for Important 
Enterprises, etc. Second, a thorough- 
going reorganisation of labor adminis- 
tration was initiated. War potential, 
patriotic organisations of industries or 
laborers e.g. the Sangyo Hokoku Kai 
(patriotic association of industries) or 
the Roomu Hokoku Kai _ (patriotic 
federation of laborers) were sub- 
sequently disbanded. The Metropoli- 
tan Police Board itself abolished its 
Labor Department in order to assign 
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CEMENT 

With the abolition of official control 
jast January, cement quotations have 
risen to Y¥4,800-5,300 per MT, or 20-30 
per cent up from the former official 
ceiling of ¥4,150. The actual advance 
may be not more than 10-20 per cent 
if the recent upping of freight, coal 
prices and electric power rates is taken 
into due account. But it claims special 
attention because prices have been, on 
the downturn for most of the key com- 
modities. 

Responsible for the firm cement 
market are a number of reasons, but 
the most important are: (1) Free sales 
have revived new requirements in 
building, civil engineering, farming 
and some other industries, and (2) as 
a reaction to the active deliveries just 
before the implemention of decontrol, 
leading cement producers last January 
had to curtail their output more dras- 
tically than the seasonal contraction of 
demand due to the rigid restrictions on 
power consumption. 

Last January, production dropped 
by 25 per cent and deliveries by 45 per 
cent from the December levels. Pro- 
ducers’ inventories, therefore, increased 
by 35 per cent. Cement prices would 
not have hiked to the present level if 
the free and abundant supply of power 
and coal had enabled producers to 
continue boosting their production. In 
the latter months of last year, some 
cement producers rushed to sell their 
products in anticipation of the possible 
price drop resulting from the decontrol, 
so much so that inventories increased 
visibly in the hands of retailers and 
local agents. “ 


In February, seasonal requirements 
picked up to the extent that effective 
demand is estimated to have gained 20 
per cent or so. This tendency will be- 
come,.all the more conspicuous as from 
March partly because of tie ever- 
increasing seasonal needs and partly 
due to the implementation of the 1950- 
51 Budget appropriations for building 
and public works. The biggest boom, 
never seen since the war’s end, is anti- 
cipated for the cement industry in the 
course of the current year. From 
January to December, 1949, cement 
deliveries totalled 3,156,000 MT, and 
this year’s home needs will increase by 
20 per cent to 3,600,000 MT due to the 
progress of power development and 5- 
year road construction program. 


‘a year. 


On top of this, there are increasing 
indications that overseas shipments will 
register a substantial increase. Pros- 
pective exports are estimated, to men- 
tion the most promising markets, at 
600,000-700,000 MT to Okinawa and 
Twojima, 600,000-700,000 MT to Argen- 
tina, 300,000-400,000 MT to Sydney, 
and 40,000-50,000 MT each to Singa- 
pore and the Philippines. The total 
exports, therefore, are estimated at 
1,600,000-1,700,000 MT, or four times 
last year’s 400,000 MT. It is problema- 
tical whether such a large amount will 
be shipped abroad, but 70-80 per cent 
of the projected goal certainly will be 
exported. 

The monthly production capacity, 
which was rated at 517,000 MT in Feb- 
ruary, will be up by about 20 per cent 
in the current year, because almost all 
of the cement companies, such as Nip- 
pon, Onoda and Iwaki, are now con- 
centrating upon the expansion and 
improvement of their plants and equip- 
ment. With the ideal rate of operation 
at 80 per cent of rated capacity, the 
possible monthly output will be 410,- 
000-420,000 MT or about 5 million MT’ 
The actual production may 
eclipse this level as many producers 
are vying with one another to increase 
their productions. It must be cited 
here that some cement plants last year 
boasted of 90 per cent, even 100 per 
cent, operations. Even if this year’s 
output should exceed the 5 million MT 
mark, however, there would be no fear 
of over-production. 

This notwithstanding, a heated sales 
competition will occur among leading 
cement producers, for effective demand 
will not be so active as some optimists 
anticipate for some time to come be- 
cause of the current tight money situa- 
tion, whereas cement companies will 
proceed with their expansion plans. In 
fact, in spite of the apparent increase 
of demand toward the end of last_Feb- 
ruary, the market did not firm up 
proportionately. The prices, which had 
stood at Y¥270 per bag (¥5,400 per MT) 
up to February 20, slipped to Y240-250 
at the end of that month. There is good 
reason to believe that leading firms 
are offering price reductions to big 
customers. In such a sales war, those 
firms which produce superior products 
at lower costs or which are favourably 
located or command inftuential finan- 
cial backing certainly will win in the 
long run. 
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labor administration to 
Bureau of the board. 


the Welfare 


In October 1945, the Roomu Hoosei 


sane Kai (labor legislation delibera- 
ive 


_commission) was inaugurated. 
Consisting of outstanding government 
officials, scholars, businessmen and 


labor leaders, it had the primary ob- 
jective of enacting laws which might 
be in keeping with the democratisation 
of labor administration. In step with 
its launching, the Trade Union Bill 
passed both Houses of the Diet and 
subsequently became effective from 
March 1946. It was designed to pro- 
tect the labor class and foster their or- 
ganised activities upon full recognition 
of their fundamental rights. The 
working people were granted rights 
assured by law to organise trade un- 
ions, engage in collective bargaining, 
and to strike. It was also in this year 
that the Labour Relations Adjustment 
Law was legislated with the view of 
preventing or settling labour disputes 
upon their own initiative. ~ 


The Labour Standards Law followed 
almost at the same time. Designed 
primarily to provide better treatment 
for labourers whose position was being 
enhanced to the international level, the 
law concerning labour standards stipu- 
lated basic, minimum standards to be 
assured to every worker. Labour stan- 
dards offices were created by it and 
have since been keeping an eye upon 
employment which must conform with 
the conditions required by law. 


Progress of trade union movement:— 
The labour movement made big strides 
in the wake of evolving labour policies. 
During one year from July 1946 to 
June 1947, the total number of trade 
unions reached 16,000 with member- 
ship running up to 1,960,000 (contrast- 
ed with 993 unions which existed in 
1935 with 400,000 workers). 


The number of capital-labour dis- 
putes increased sharply, due to pre- 
carious livelihood under the combined 
pressure of inflation and food shortage. 
Striking labourers frequently resorted, 
besides mass demonstration or go-slow, 
to production control. Such produc- 
tion controls numbered 123 till June 
1946 and were quite characteristic of 
Japan under then prevailing circum- 
stances. 


In the meantime, the All-Japan In- 
dustrial Unions Organisation was in 
the making in parallel with the pre- 
war chapters of the Sodomei (Japan 
federation of labour unions) then be- 
ing reinforced under new management. 
These growing trends resulted in the 
expansion of the labour front. Strug- 
gle tactics of organised workers began 
to assume political coloring as they 
ferquently staged general walkouts 
under close coordination with different 
industries. roused by the govern- 
ment’s pay-roll cut project, the All- 
Japan Industrial Unions Organisation 
maneuvred the “October offensive” in 
July 1946 and, apart from their com- 
munistic tendencies, tried to oust the 
Yoshida cabinet after calling for a 
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general walk-out in conjunction with 
the unions of government employees. 
The loud political propaganda soon 
forced General MacArthur’s headquar- 
ters to issue a statement prohibiting 
such tactics. The statement not only 
put an end to the impending walk-out 
but also set the unionists to reflect 
upon their activities. 


In 1947, a direct clash again threaten- 
ed the government and its unionist 
employees on account of the aggravat- 
ed food situation during May through 
June, and also by ‘the’ establishment 
in July of the Y1,800 wage base. By 
virtue of mediation by the Central 
Labour Relations Arbitration Commis- 
sion, both parties managed to avoid a 
clash for the year with exception of 
some radicals who resorted to wild cat 
strikes in some chapters of the Com- 
munications Workers Union. Early in 
1948, however, the outlook again turn- 
ed grim bringing about the institution 
of the Wage-base Deliberative Commis- 
sion. Sporadic strikes were on _ the 
increase in local districts but the ex- 
pected “March offensive” was subdued. 


In the following July the unions of 
government workers took up _ collec- 
tive bargaining, centering on the wage 
base question and mediation was 
sought in the same month. Concur- 
rently with this issue, there arose 
growing trends for joint struggles 
between these unions and the All- 
Japan Industrial Unions Organization 
then fighting against price increase. 
Subsequently, General MacArthur sent 
a letter to the then Prime Minister 
Ashida suggesting revision of the Na- 
tional Public Service Law which was 
accomplished by the following Yoshida 
cabinet in December 1948. The en- 
forcement served to contain union 
movements of civil servants. The 
slowing down of the movements has 
brought good results for civil servants 
since they were the largest group 
among the labour organizations having 
a nation-wide network of local chap- 
ters. 


Analysis of labour disputes:—The 
number of labour disputes showed a 


sharp rise in the postwar years, as 
follows: 
Number of Labourers 
Year Disputes involved 
(in 1000) 
1945 243 164 
1946 1,488 3,684 
1947 1,730 11,553 
1948 2,472 13,831 


_As to the origin of disputes, the per- 
centage representing wages and em- 
ployment issues is on the _ increase. 
There is decreasing labour agreement 
bargaining and demand for democra- 
tization of management which shows 
the recent trend in labour disputes, 
indicating that the labourer’s demand 
for voice in management is now being 
replaced by demands related to liveli- 
hood’ matters. 


Trends in tlabour’ organizations:— 
Roughly speaking, the labour front 
may be subdivided into two labour 
camps, the one being the Zen Rooren 
(union of All-Japan labour organiza- 
tions) and its sympathizers; and the 
other, Zen Rookaigi (council of All- 
Japan labour unions) which is_ less 
communistic than the former. The 
Zen Rooren is an assembly of indus- 
trial unions having its nucleus in the 
Sanbetsu (federation of All-Japan in- 
dustrial union), and it has been try- 
ing to organize the labour movement 
into a political struggle. 


The Soodomai (general federation of 
labour unions) is an organization of 
labour unions under eligible leadership 
in the past, and has always been re- 
luctant to co-operate with the San- 
betsu factions. In spite of the two 
conflicting right and left factions in 
the organization, the Soodomei was not 
always unwilling to admit the oppor- 
tunity for labour-capital co-ordination. 


The formation of a unified labour 
front has been the hope of all quarters 
since 1946, but the Soodomei has re- 
mained adamant to the bid, calling for 
excommunicmation of communistic 
cells. Thus the gap between these two 
labour camps has widened more than 
ever. With the labour skirmish on 
February 1 as turning point, there 
arose a growing criticism levied against 
the Communist Party for steering the 
union leadership by means of cells. 
Since an anti-communistic group ,was 
born in the National Railways Workers 
Union in November, 1947, it has been 
supported by many circles until the 
Soodomei launched a drive to sponsor 
democratization of labour movements. 
Some members of the Sanbetsu decided 
to stand by the new movement and 
quit their membership. 


The Zen Rookaigi has been organized 
under these circumstances as_ tanta- 
mount to a union of the Soodomei, 
democratic factions of the Sanbetsu, 
and the National Railways Workers 
Union under the leadership of democra- 
tic factions. For the present, however, 
the Zen Rookaigi is confronted with 
many problems which must be solved 
so as to consolidate intra-relationship. 


In the postwar years, the labour 
movement has been aroused by the 
doctrinal enlightenment of communists, 
offering tolerable grounds for commu- 
nistic trends. It is a_ significant de- 
parture, therefore, that the democratic 
factions now hold hegemony in the 
National Railways Workers Union, once 
the most radical among organized 
labour. Such indications are also seen 
in the Tele-communications Workers 
Union which is being divided into 
several conflicting factions. Such a 
tendency is ascribable to the failure 
of the left wing factions who lost public 
support owing to their wild tactics. It 
may be concluded that the self- 
criticism period has set in for the labour 
front which is now being compelled 
to do away with communistic ex- 
tremes in order to restore the people’s 
confidence. 
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Hongkong’s Principal Trading Partners 


Hongkong’s trade in merchandise 
(excluding gold and specie) during 
January 1950, an analysis of which was 
given in the “Far Eastern Economic 
Review” No. 9. of March 2, totalled 
HK$560.9 million slightly below that of 
December 1949 $565.8 m. but 69% 
above January 1949 $331.1 m. Imports 
of merchandise during January amount- 
ed in value to $322 m. and exports to 
$238.9 m., showing an excess in imports 
of $83.1 m. 


In this issue are given tables showing 
details of the trade between Hongkong 
and the most important trading part- 
ners, while some of the outstanding 
items in this trade are featured below 
together with a comparison with the 
December figures: 


United Kingdom. Principal increases 
in imports: Chemicals $6.64 m. in Jan- 
uary (December $3.92 m.), textile ma- 
terials raw or simply prepared $1.16 m. 
($427,600), yarns and threads $5.37 m. 
($3.97 m.), iron & steel $2.26 m. ($1.33 
m.), machinery, etc. $2.94 m. ($1.70 
m.), vehicles & transport equipment 
$3.60 m. ($2.42 m.); main decrease in 
imports: tobacco $2.04 m. ($2.12 m.). 
Increases in exports: clothing & under- 
wear of textile materials and hats $2.38 
m. ($1.34 m.), footwear $2.10 m. ($1.20 
m.); decreases: vegetable oils $819,000 
($1.52 m.), miscelloneaus crude or sim- 
ply prepared products $870,500 ($2.10 
m.), manufactured articles n.e.s. $426,- 
000 ($1.04 m.). Gold & specie export- 
ed amounted to $426,000 ($1.04 m.). 


North China. Import increases: 
vegetables: $2.48 m. ($1.99 m.), feeding 
stuffs for animals $1.46 m. ($676,000), 
textile fabrics and small wares $2.84 m. 
($2.48 m.), miscellaneous crude or sim- 
ply prepared products $8 m. ($3.31 m.); 
import decreases: vegetable oils $388,- 
000 ($1.72 m.), yarns & threads $3.43 
m. ($.82 m.). Export increase: sugar 
and sugar confectionery $977,000 ($562,- 
000); export decreases: chemicals $6.42 
m. ($6.92 m.), dyeing substances $3.59 
m. ($5.45 m.), rubber. $1.50 m. ($2.31 
m.), paper $1.1 m. ($3.33 m.), textile 
materials, raw or simply prepared 
$10.77 m. ($18.25 m.) made-up textile 
materials other than clothing $7.3 m. 
($9.61 m.), products for heating, etc. 
$2.27 m. ($5.52 m.), iron & steel $2.78 
m. ($4.08 m.), non-ferrous base metals 
$515,000 ($1.86 m.). Imports of gold 
& specie totalled $110,000 (nil). 


Central China. Import increases: 
fruits & nuts $1.33 m. ($936,000); sugar 
$4.46 m. ($2.51 m.); decreases: tea $1.08 
m. ($2.27 m.), products for heating, etc. 
nil ($543,000). Export increases: feed- 
ing stuffs for animals $3.05 m. ($1.76 
m.), vegetable oils $1.05 m. ($593,000), 
fertilizers $2.13 m. ($1.39 m.); de- 
creases: fishery products for food $532,- 
000 ($2.28 m.), manufactured products 
of cereals $983,400 ($2.39 m.), vegetables 
$1.22 m. ($2.67 m.), chemicals $1.55 m. 
($2.2 m.), dyeing substances $1.15 m. 


for January 1950 


($1.94 m.), paper $1.07 m. ($1.37 m.), 
yarns & threads $4.44 m. ($8.5 m.), 
textile fabrics & small wares $3.52 m. 
($4.95 m.), miscellaneous crude or sim- 
ply prepared products $630,400 ($1.01 
m.). No gold and specie was exported 
in January as against exports in De- 
cember valued at $2.68 m. 


South China. Import increases: 
vegetable oils $867,000 ($608,500) non- 
ferrous base metals $1.02 m. ($158,000); 
decrease: live animals $3.35 m. ($3.89 
m.). Export increases: chemicals $1.92 
m. ($816,800), dyeing substances $1.59 
m. ($1.44 m.), textile fabrics & small 
wares $2.17 m. ($626,600), . made-up 
textile materials other than clothing 
$1.34 m. ($888,000), paper $2.89 m. 
($2.23 m.); export decreases: manufac- 
tured products of cereals $895,500 
($1.55 m.), yarns & threads $1.19 m. 
($1.59 m.), products for heating, etc. 
$2.99 m. ($3.45 m.). Gold and specie 
imporfed was valued at $547,600 ($447,- 
000), but none was exported ($258,000). 


Macao. Import increase: vegetables 
$770,000 ($525,000); decrease: textile 
fabrics & small wares $674,000 ($2.27 
m.). Export increases: cereals $1.23 m. 
($61,000), paper $1.83 m. ($1.16 m.), 
products for heating, etc. $3.77 m. ($1.85 
m.); export decreases: fishery products 
$1.70 m. ($2.67 m.), manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals $1.39 m. ($2.44 m.), 
vegetables $675,000 ($1.11 m.), tobacco 
$1.37 m. ($1.84 m.), yarns & threads 
$909,000 ($2.16 m.), textile fabrics and 
small wares $3.04 m. ($5.96 m.), cloth- 
ing & underwear of textile materials 
$1.05 m. ($1.85 m.), manufactured 
articles n.e.s. $800,000 ($1 m.). Gold 
and specie imported amounted to $247,- 
555 ($226,800). 


South Korea. Import increases: fish- 
ery products $3.09 m. ($1.57 m.), mis- 
celleaneous crude or simply prepared 
products $2.45 m. ($33,000), textile 
materials, raw or simply prepared 
$800,800 (nil). Export increases: paper 
$1.23 m. ($585,000), yarns & threads 
$3.67 m. ($2.72 m.). 


North Korea. Import increases: 
feeding stuffs: for animals $4.12 m. 
($594,000), fertilizer $1.78 m. (nil), 


manufactured products of cereals $743,- 
000 ($83,600); decrease: fishery pro- 
ducts for food $284,900 ($1.75 m.) Ex- 
port decreases: textile fabrics and small 
wares $2.25 m. ($4.47 m.), rubber $89,- 
900 ($556,400). 


Japan. Import increases: fishery 
products for food $338,400 ($87,500), 
iron & steel $443,000 ($151,000); de- 
creases: textile fabrics and small wares 
$1.24 m. ($1.67 m.), machinery $153,- 
000 ($1.82 m.). Export increase: sugar 
and sugar confectionery $5.66 m. 
($7,000); decreases: oilseeds, nuts & ker- 
nels $1.38 ro. ($2.98 m.), textile mate- 
rials, raw or simply prepared $549,000 
($1.69 m.). 


Malaya. Import increase: non-ferrous 
base metals $623,600. ($122,500); de- 
creases: coffee, tea, spices $314,000 
($1.22 m.), rubber $1.23 m. ($3.88 m.), 
wood etc. $1.75 m. ($2.41 m.). Export 
increases: nuts $2.33 m. ($1.68 m.), 
vegetables $3.44 m. ($1.85 m.), clothing 
and underwear of textile materials 
$1.42 m. ($1.16 m.), manufactured arti- 
cles n.e.s. $4.26 m. ($2.91 m.); export 
decreases: fishery products for food 
$1.03 m. ($1.73 m.), textile fabrics & 
small wares $2.63 m. ($2.86 m.). 


India. Import increases: oilseeds, 
nuts & kernels $1.52 m. (nil), yarns & 
threads $17.07 m. ($8.72 m.), textile 
fabrics & small wares $3.58 m. ($1.19 
m.), made-up textile materials other 
than clothing $14.27 m. ($10.77 m.); de- 
crease: products for heating, etc. $1.11 
m. ($2.05 m.). Export increases: tex- 
tile materials, raw or simply prepared! 
$514,500 ($46,000), miscelloneaus crude 
or simply prepared products $256,900 


($71,000); export decrease: manufac- 
tures of base metals n.e.s. $567,700. 
ise im). 

U.S.A. Import increases: fruits & 


nuts $4.32 m. ($3.59 m.), tobacco $6.26 
m. ($5.39 m.), dyeing substances $4.75. 
m. ($3.41 m.), fertilizers $1.41 m. 
($771,000), paper $1.8 m. ($1.23 m.), 
textile materials, raw or simply pre- 
pared $1.68 m. (nil), non-metallic 
minerals $2.03 m. ($299,500), iron & 
steel $3.45 m. ($2.39 m.), machinery 
$3.63 m. ($1.47 m.), electrical machin- 
ery $1.85 m. ($883,000), import de-- 
creases: manufactured articles n.e.s., $3 
m. ($4.11 m.); fishery products for food 
$580,000 ($1.21 m.), textile fabrics & 
small wares $3.3 m. ($3.83 m.), miscel- 
laneous crude or simply prepared pro- 
ducts $924,000 ($1.6 m.). Export in- 
creases: miscellaneous crude or simply 
prepared products $14.42 m. ($13.45 
m.), manufactured articles n.e.s. $1.64 
m. ($1.38 m.); decreases: textile fabrics 
& small wares $367,000 ($1.29 m.), non- 
ferrous base metals $1.28 m. ($1.99 m.). 
Gold and specie exported was valued 
at $6.41 m. ($2.91 m.). 


Other Countries. Following are 
some of the more outstanding items in 
the trade of Hongkong with various 
other countries not shown in the tables 
given on the accompanying pages: 
Pakistan, main import textile materials 
raw or simply prepared $4.05 m. ($5.2 
m.); chief export yarns & threads $1.11 
m. ($364,400). Holland, principal im- 
ports: dairy products $1.17 m. ($1.13 
m.), chemicals $578,700 ($398,600), dyes 
$504,000 ($306,900); paper $439,000 
($444,800); chief experts: miscellane- 
ous crude or simply prepared products 


$441,000 ($236,000), coffee, tea, ete. 
$336,600 ($443,700), hides & skins 
$266,000 ($235,000). Norway, chief 
import paper. $3.25 m. ($2.19 m.). 


Sweden, main import paper $1.83 m. 
($2.43 m.). 
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Hongkong’s Principal Trading Partners 
TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 


FOR THE MONTH 


UNITED KINGDOM 


ARTICLES 


cereals, 


Manufactured products of 
chiefly for human food 


“Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and‘ their 


Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e.s. 


stances (not including crude 
pPIAlerials) MMR eae. ses see eee acto. es 
‘Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 
Fertilizers: Wares 5.5.5. eet ot noes 


Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
HCSi SQA oes fais Rosie ee eee 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures: thereof iiwasssiess odislslen © 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, 
prepared 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Clothing of leather and fur 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
‘Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 
(Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
‘ducts 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
DL DLEDATEG I 11-C:8.) 7215 s5er. etevatsvoisie:s 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 
TiALSmeTd CO: Si wederer ices cleteieieteiee's cietsreioes 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Tron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals nes. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s, 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances ‘ 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.S. ......-...-- 
Manufactured articles, mes. ...... 
Gold and specie 


Total 


Taw or 


ace 


ee 
re ee 


wel s jsliela soles sleleleieieleist= (ses fole 


Imports 


45,583 
123,068 
57,164 
416,506 
17,699 
73,556 
416,375 
623,756 
734,453 
2,040,600 
47,645 


6,641,232 


1,380,089 


399,880 
469,263 


391,104 
60,160 


1,108,501 
156,420 


26,007 
1,163,908 
5,370,726 
5,877,540 
621,877 
860,981 
25,544 

42,935 


62,380 


140,384 
583,377 
348,983 

61,174 


203,947 


49,667 


2,264,308 
1,494,942 
1,825,318 


2,941,580 


2,869,888 
3,602,970 


7,561 
1,111,038 


Riietielele!s sie visisisieis pieiaisinis esto £0; 1/00,000 


Exports 
$ 


139,417 


157,439 


819,255 
75,500 


87,786 
116,041 


204,628 


74,797 
198,360 
50 
2,376,261 
2,097,790 


bane 


125,190 


113,941 
15 


159,426 
26,000 


870,474 
205,118 
426,272 


8,273,760 
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OF JANUARY, 1950. 
AUSTRALIA 

ARTICLES Imports i 
Live animals, chiefly for food ..... 1,500 —_ 
Meat and preparations thereof ..... 1,256,152 4,048 
Dairy products, eggs and honey . 1,818,400 — 
Fishery products, for food ......... 3,450 206,004 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ......... 4,783,550 5,782 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 26,437 6,617 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their 

preparations; U.eisiiees.cemem ee sins 12,380 18,214 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 1,828 1,811 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof; spices ........ Bo setnse ovehexaienn 11,158 29,710 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 23,064 95,976 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. .. 17,625 = 
"TODACCO) ¢s:s. Sica sisis szeisteieeters cloetsrauerete 22,275 27,965 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ — 635 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 

TUES), dean ticcaen te sakes clement pee 15,935 140,918 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... 216,341 54,571 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

materials\ie jpukacsce eee ee 199,024 13,994 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... 42,458 4,334 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, ; 

MOIS: </eietncite oe’ ttetsra eucleteiee motion — 3,682 
Wood. cork & manufactures thereof — 57,217 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

factures: thereof “252i sisisreteereielencie — 198,621 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 542,347 30,100 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing articles of clothing .......... 5,838 6,425 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

Dejseigoll ns. coomonoGoO Os FON OSS 69,328 — 
Yarns and threads. a. seueheeeee eee 29,990 842,200 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 3,429 341,302 
Special and technical textile articles 1,567 260 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. 23,000 63,144 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers — 58,475 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other’ than clothing <3 cine are 1,100 3.233 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

(hits Cie eae otiotra ciamacdoOne4 caooned 3,500 — 
Pottery and other clay products .... — 5,937 
Glass and glassware ‘.....<..+...-- _ 7,342 
Precious metals and precious stones, 

pearls and articles made of these 

Maverialsumacme mene ee cease acer. _ 120 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 47,907 6,200 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . 38,407 95,684 

i apparatus and appliances 
meeaiee thant clect-lcal Tek wReaees 11,120 36,475 
i i ratus and 
pa eer iam poate re 13,169 3,809 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 3,497 163,896 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, me.s. ............ 59,474 181,145 

Manufactured articles, mes. ......- 12,097 318,054 
Total enistcwisieccisieisnsisinsis ssisncial 9,317,347 3,033,900 
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INDIA 
ARTICLES 


cereals, 


Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
PLEPALAWONS NE Sec siere:ticia wiere to wieve alone 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products .. 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
FIVAGELIAUS ew ere aiese1e o exsia ors)e olsicnalevecels 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 

Rubber and manufactures 
ayy SONI eel OCR Oe BO COREA O 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard & manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Textile materials, raw or 
VED ATCC emeisleisie oj caiersicls c «si e\c\eel 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
Otner. than Clothing! foie eye cuevae 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply, prepareds: MCiS cnc teens sie te 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
PAG Sa A a nS Oe i er 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s, 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, 0.€:S) cm. ois saris 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


eee a ee eee ee ey 
ee ee eC 


thereof, 


i ay 


ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof ..... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 


i i a es 


n.€.s. 


Pree eecrccrrecececeserecee 


Y 


Imports 
$ 
84,315 


34,260 


14,479 
226,274 
1,520,522 


630,202 
15.572 


162,154 
23,687 


293,433 
52,176 


599,925 
17,072,881 
3,587,413 
3,100 


14,268,699 


1,106,893 


23,415 
698 


80,482 
7,508 


39,831,788 


Imports 
$ 


25,700 
98,671 


53,200 
10,625 


185,605 


314,100 
150,484 


50,000 


180,348 


Exports 
$ 


3,700 
3,760 


10,730 
700 


"420 


1,360 
86,556 


514,539 


600 


600 


99,480 
567,744 


24,600 


256,929 
5,410 


1,631,875 


Exports « 
$ 


795,123 
111,918 
1,029,122 


426,267 
2,329,566 


3,439,914 
135,558 


649,818 
479,052 
38,454 
329,910 
56,020 


34,304 
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May 4 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ........ . 30,501 837,456 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials), sc anveseniesieaiets se eeces 40,565 381,802. 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 253,840 198,413 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
nies, £ ORES ie reer err ere 1,234,882 356,207 
Weod, cork & manufactures thereof 1,746,682 58,339 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures: thereof. ...'./et seas os 1,487 1,452,426: 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 49,873 — 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing .......... — 279,397 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
PLEPALEM! Geese oie oe aes vias + owisiers — 17,790: 
Varnsvand: Ghreadl vec... + 1csriepia elegy 167,680 230,110 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 3.877,504 2,620,964 
Special and technical textile articles 5,200 93,672 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 240 81,417,524 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers —_— 13,777 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing .............. 23,480 329,343 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply “prepared: "0.CrS) simenieme anv 1,350 8,704. 
Pottery and other clay products .... — 145,094 
Glass and gkassware ............00- 27,728 371,431 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
AISHIMEIS! Wepeiia totale: <2) slolele bers seelsestetes 1,506 11,356 
Precious metals and. precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
PVT LIAS erie tiene telco tarereets ie ele ys ENE 350 178,620 
Tron .and ‘steel 215) 5..-: steelhead 147,217 — 
Non-ferrous base metals ..........- 623,614 599,980: 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 107,096 1,159,278 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.es,. ...... 20,154 27,735 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
APPLIANCES is, He sles ocuetoreeetehs Miele. shots 41,634 244,762: 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 205,788 27,785) 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, N.e.S.~. deec.<s sss 266,674 830,148: 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 97,280 4,258,630 
Totaly: pkensncinye ss c= arctan eee 10,041,058 26,015,769 
NORTH BORNEO 
ARTICLES gt Se 
Meat and preparations thereof ..... — 65,115; 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... me 4,338. 
Fishery products, for food ......... 107,638 16,517 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food ......... —_ IP AY py fi 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 70,292 41,828 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations; Wes... csc eee _ 80,153 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... —_— 66,983 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof: spiceshe. incre «ee ae 216 7,165 
Beverages and vinegars ..«........ — 111,178 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. .. —_— 225: 
SRODACCO er terare = 1aheia 010) tae eae ye eee = 290,550 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ....... ‘ —_— 12,262 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
TiC:S. io eae eeile seule eee 3,312 4, 
Chemical elements and compounds; ey 
pharmaceutical products ......... —_— 6,827 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
Materials) MLS ke «cutee eee te ae = 5,751 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... —_ 8,875 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
TA. iS2, eee No ok As a ok aa 9,500 — 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 1,489,833 5,304 


See eee were ee rens 


30,775 


1950 


Hides and skins and leather ....... 5 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing ataeietons 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
prepared) Sh..orts. caehieeeces Sn 
Textile fabrics and small wares’ Reman 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
othersthanielothing) <2 0% ..).0.m se 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
duets, n.e.s, 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or *sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic mine- 
rals, n.eé.s. 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
n.e.s. Other than electrical ...... 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
APP ANCES Meru ycis sne.svet co ceerairere Aaa 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, 


Total 


n.e.s. 


BURMA 
ARTICLES 


Dairy products, eggs and honey . 
Fishery products, for food 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices- 
Beverages and vinegars 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) Mae. she see ck cele, 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products ...... 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
prepared’ cara se co te teens OCG 
Textile fabrics and ‘small wares ... 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Giass and glassware 
Manufactures of base metals, n.es. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
n.e.s., other than electrical 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellanecus crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 
Manufactured articles, 


Total 


ee ee ee ray 


TLOS. ..secee 


i oe i 


3,225 


6,224 


1,699,764 


Imports 


| | 


153,472 


170,272 


23,786 
1,120 
98,310 
5,244 


33,371 
50,271 
47,078 


5,478 


1,151,358 


Exports 
$ 


312 
216 


2,250 
8,250 
12,385 
2,700 


2,309 
780 


117,080 


21,674 


54,954 
1,200 


9,107 
3,800 


35,853 


26,878 
1,100 
22,870 
7,475 
125,242 


30,000 


26,643 
90,514 


7,990 
59,129 


670,771 
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CHINA, CENTRAL 
ARTICLES 


Live animals, chiefly for food ..... 
Meat and preparations thereof ..... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly far human food <...2..7. 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.st 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including . crude 
materials) : 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 
an bral and manufactures. thereof, 
wood cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof... 
Hides and skins and leather eoiehavteTee 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or 
WLEDATCA: dedelReve tise cae ces tere everson « 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares ... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing .............. 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
als, n.e.s. 
Tron ‘and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 5 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s 


Manufactured articles, n.e.s. ....... 
MOtaliMrertoler:s<tevelsrer eacinietsc Se Syapstey’ 
CHINA, NORTH 

ARTICLES 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and ey aires 
Fishery products, for food . Nictevet 


593 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 


18,650 
660 
168,040 
33,703 


1,334,530 
677,589 
4,458,947 
1,088,206 
22.000 
1,450 
2,622 


163,541 
138,541 


700 


27,400 


444,997 
2,100 


16,680 


326,830 
82,107 


30,770 


6,000 


273,008 


258,360 
53,440 


860,930 
531,799 
196 


983,413 
31,701 


1,217,851 
2,445 


34,038 
1,465 
3,054,284. 
53,942 
590,509 


1,050,067 
1,555,539: 


1,151,281 


68,278 
2,130,997 


306,751 
32,291 


1,073,509 
176,351 


11,105. 


232,169 
4,445,221 
3,522,827 

51,020 


316,524 
431,276 


303,609 


1,527,898 


83,206 
15,645 
158,980 


38,736 
679,977 
108,541 
553,742 


387,888 


374,471 
573,735 


630,431 
629,940 


9,712,109 29,984,578 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 


118,071 
361,190 
837,795 
419,139 


el || 


5A 


Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
preparations, Ness eyo). euasrece = © 
Sugar and sugar confectionery 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Beverages and vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for animals, 
‘Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oiks, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e.s. 
‘Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sutb- 
stances (not including crude 
TTA HSL EC) rel Ae Reece, A ies eae Un cr 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber. and manufactures thereof, 
n.2.s. 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Putp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
facturesr thereots oes. lec cre sae 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Furs, not made up 
Textile materials, 
prepared 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
othersthanwtclothing: 28 4.0.6 cece 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts. 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
DI MBPLEPATEG! TGsS!s kiciremvaree cleave 6 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware ............... 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
BS REBINGAES ee avatereca deere eerie FTO 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materiale tiie ocom attic aes cee 
Tronmand steele sao. an vs ewe Where: 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals, n.es. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s, 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
AP DUIATICCS = yoletaysias Toes is wie ayes sue tees 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared, products; 1.6:SMiee wan close. 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and specie 
Grand Total 


raw or simply 


CHINA. SOUTH 
ARTICLES 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fishery products, for food 
Cereals 


\ 


2,383,426 — 
1,595,467 13,848 
2,481,542 48,700 
2,880 976,588 
45,947 — 
205,710 — 
1,460,500 — 
65,600 — 
7,907,009 829 
388,265 120,501 
345,752 6,421,053 
21,895 3,593,753 
456,944 9,549 
59,000 — 
25,600 1,498,731 
20,100 5,950 
7,365 1,103,624 
48,990 — 
— 3,200 
20,000 —_— 
658,601 10,765,808 
3,432,380 25,000 
2,842,722 104,735 
6,760 246,585 
163,578 — 
290,470 7,303,260 
334,354 2,274,441 
36,000 667,813 
5,893 16,269 
3,000 1,300 
7,709 61,813 
2,000 — 
— 2,775,578 
—_ 515,298 
89,210 472,020 
—_— 952,391 
— 425,834 
a 626,690 
8,025,263 401,120 
438,491 176,360 
35,614,618 41,609,137 
110,000 = 
35,724,618 41,609,137 
Imports Exports 
$ 
3,351,040 =e 
800 250 
154,680 389,335 
9,740 109,748 
19,591 175 
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Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food _ 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oil-nuts 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, N.€.S. ....-+-esreeres 
Sugar and sugar confectionery .. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. 
Tobacco 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.e.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and ‘colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
Fertilizers 
Rubber and manufactures 
n.é.s. fete 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing .......... 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
PLEDALERI = -aieiorcearsehss a elonstsiic can: sverevaneke 
Yarns and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials, hats of all materials .. 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 


Cie ORIG o O.retenci Curie ce 


reece Ce a eC o- serene 


ply prepared: mcesSy Grams ile ice 
Pottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware .............0. 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

also nee/S: fie eieineroete Beaie ebatarssatntavegers 
Oxes,; ‘slagi icinderaty cs. macee cs 


Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, n.e.s, 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

appliances ho. See ce eee 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products. n:6:Sion cn). ci iene 
Manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and specie 
Grand Total 


INDOCHINA 
ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof ..... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ... 
Fishery products, for food ......... 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly: “for human food 7.0.5.0. 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and _ their 
preparations, n.e.s. 


May 4 
a8 895,477 
a 26,394 
163,290 185,374 
60,289 72,987 
11,870 35,187 
13,575 = 
ae 423,372 
37,372 2,270 
867,333 121,413 
ex 1,917,346 
4,950 1,588,052 
272 29,965 
ae: 70,377 
21,804 940,000 
174,469 9,217 
6,600 2,889,994 
67,072 1,169 
= 4,761 
4,700 887,500 
att 1,194,911 
ss 2,172,155 
= 11,497 
= 143,393 
a 924,517 
=e 1,339,014 
—_ 2,993,059 
14,500 136,063 
22,444 12,270 
= 30,294 
Le 13,474 
39,104 ese 
= 501,687 
1,016,530 268,040 
= 321,416 
= 70,526 
= 175,088 
S= 563,186 
147,224 126,513 
45,652 209,607 
6,254,901 21,807,073 
547,629 = 
6,802,530 21,807,073 
Imports Exports 
$ $ 
= 600 
== 2,250 
437,169 63,170 
— 15,783 
65,704 263,519 
187,390 87,715 
= 5,012 
74,100 179,648 


1950 


Beverages and vinegars 
Tabacco 


OS lca Meo rer ine ee ac 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products ........ 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude mate- 
TIALS) Nee aie. Sheesh a ees owes 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
Facturesthereol: 74 hee So. es 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw or simply 
IDECDALERIE: wiles foots ores asana rovers einveter 
Yarns andathread cuties nameen. 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Special and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
othemithantelothing. oAs5eiiskse tee 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
duets. o...8% 
Non-metallic ‘minerals, “crude ‘or ‘sim- 


ply prepared, "WES: asa eees sere 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
LS! SSS oey leit ore a care oneewieian Se 


Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials: ©. 4 meses ramets ar 

Iron and steel 

Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 

Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 

Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 

Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 

Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
pared products, n.e.s. 

Manufactured articles, 


Total 


n.e.s. 


INDONESISA. 
ARTICLES 


Fishery products, for food 
Gerenlic® < martin ol nisie cee essiel.s amy orate 
Manufactured products of cereals, 
chiefly for human food 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, n.e.s. 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
thereof; spices 
Feeding ‘stuffs for animals, me.si .. 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
and waxes & their manufactures, 
n.€.s. 
Chemical elements and compounds; 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including . crude 
TVIOQGCELIA LS) mete aides siclects aisielenele ilo 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related products 
chiens and manufactures 


thereof, 
Wood. cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Textile materials, raw or 

prepared 
Yarns and thread 


simply 


127,500 


238,473 
50 


1,428,625 


Imports 


$ 
6,006 


38,648 


6,000 
28,912 
176,499 


20,800 
426,650 


1,371 
264 


30,753 


284 
10,474 


300,521 
51,666 


1,251,526 


Exports 


575 


54,507 


57,149 
19,998 


2,257 


205,109 
23,998 


22,295 
612,002 
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Textile fabrics and small wares .... 43,180 111,107 
Special and technical textile articles = 838 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. _— 196,914. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other than clothing, 20. os acneee — 4,129,418. 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and _ related 

PILOducts 4) lac. ccc ache eee 7,791,567 — 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

ply prepared’. N:6/Sie ian ncciwweeaucle — 4,780 
Pottery and other clay products .... — 70,851 
Glass rand plassware.. lavie-csisrmietee cre -—— 28,348 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

AIS F NAS: - oa, 5G sua ase nes eee — 4,901 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... —_— 8,400 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . a 129,150 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, n.e.s. ...... — 10,750 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

applianceshBe rw cis. 7)..- ee chet _ 44,009 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. — 10,500 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared) products n:e.S! is. .cmecseeee 232,751 8,217 
Manufactured articles, nieishe..w ee — 288,713 

TOCAL is cters'« alga) ofatareateteierstatete 8,771,007 6,164,747 

JAPAN 
ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ 

Meat and preparations thereof ..... — 480 

Fishery products, for food ......... 338,388 1,400 

WSrEals ower. vauavscarecsvaracniare ster NI _— 10,720 
Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ......... _ 4,950 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 73,824 400 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and their 

preparationsy 0-6:S ma4- see erie 291,663 10,620 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... _ 5,664,863 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof; SPICES: 1. cc.:ayoe eee 297,009 1,205 
Beverages and: VINESArs wees sweeten cate _— 205,820 
TLODACCO-" rear causieasa MRO oA os D310 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ _ 1,381,137 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 

and waxes & their manufactures, 

TAOS.) “SiaysgdWersheoreusssaie ciate etree a= 8,150 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... 44,715 231 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 

stances (not including crude 

IMA LeTIANS)) sere c arvercinr ee Gia 81,870 800,615 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics. 

soaps and related DIOGUCTS) rama — 117,220 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

JG Seen, tPA ESIC ORR Om ee oer Lo _ 534 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 10,718 47,947 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and maniu- 

factures.. thereof. ...i6 Jase sahedeeee 29,621 3,823 
Hides and skins and leather ........ — 68,380 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 

ing articles of clothing’ oo i026... — 1,720 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

DVEPAVEOM cw ctor stiles welts meee 40,000 549,132 
Varnsr ane: thread fo c.iecnte ce ste cna 32,100 135217 
Textile fabrics and small wares ... 1,236,603 939,241 
Special and technical textile articles Syo0e — 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials; hats of all materials .. 50,395 15,048 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers — 7,674 
Made-up articles of textile materials 

other than clothing .......... —_— 24 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

ply prepared, nes. .... Mois a= 2,720 
Pottery and other clay products Resi 50,571 22,76 
Glassyvand glassware W...... 06s ces — 12 
Precious metals and precious stones, 

pearls and articles made of these 

MNAVELIAISMh eR emis oatehtetotle shsiece stontte — 1,340 
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Orestislagiacinder) psec — 560,000 Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
Tron. and Steels ac smagelere bistes avons orelove 443,415 Ali, stances | (not including crude 183,333 
Non-ferrous base metals ..........- 11,171 = IMAter1als) sy satoerereiets abe elnns ey-leternns a , 
Manufactures of base metals, n.es. . 14,114 28,177 Rubber and manufactures thereof, bd 153.424 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances TOS. eels craater« lal scetahereteet et onmanrars ’ 
other Seale iertieat eee Aiea 152,992 6,578 Wood, cork & manufactures thereof _ 6,000 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and et Pulp, paper and Spann and pe 5,250 1,231,535 
ADDUANCES noe La eee ae i actures thereof .2 cin sce ayaeie ui 
Vehicles & transport equipment, nes. 1,118 154,892 Furs, not made RO OM oss kee Beye ae ' 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- Textile materials, raw or simply 300.863 4.500 
Pared. products) Mess: wi ccvic mss 4,381 47,727 PKEPATEG Mie any ans'e reteexereeues yn, e)sr motels > 3.669.964 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 67,695 44,0842 ‘Yarns, and) thread ciespemnes somali ietetene = 70095 
——___ —— _ Textile fabrics and small wares .... 8,000 33,276 
Tot alin, Jem. Meeratuhage erence 3,266,615 10,709,752 Clothing and underwear of textile 
materials; hats of all materials .. os 175 
KOREA, NORTH ote ihe 
ARTICLES Imports Exports GAGS. 5 sRRURAPe ot cg te epee gh anal coi _ 90,723 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 2,200 = bly prepared) nies. 1/5 .eeee = TA 64,950 ae 
Fishery products, for food ........ 284,916 — Glass) and! glassware sseeeeeetn a 66,174 
(OGRE BG Boao ACen Co ome oie 60,782 — Ores, slag, cinder’ ..ektiascc BS one 186,600 —_ 
Manufactured products of cereals, Tirom And ‘steels oc..k%. cs nae eee ee — 1,528 
chiefly for human food ......... 743,157 — Non-ferrous base metals ........... — 14,000 
Fruits and nuts, excepts oiltnuts 41,496 _ Manufactures of base metals, n.es. . — 778 
Feeding stuffs for animals, nes. ... 4,119,641 — Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases Appliances: say! dac«.. Meera = 132 
and waxes & their manufactures, Vehicles & transport equipment, n.es. — 21,500 
OCG ORIG Eins OES EOE OC ee == 78,965 Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
‘Chemical elements and compounds; pared sproducts,umie.s: aa) deine) 2,462,729 38,830 
Ep armacotics) erececs Wig ae -- 72,200 Manufactured articles, mes. ....... 8,750 40,169 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude nsate- EOtal | vo srersiatere ee i iy 7,266,512 5,899,595 
ATDIS) 0 crcl vic che feteicnescier oie mere — 20,000 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, MACAO q 
soaps and related products ...... — 10,000 ARTICLES Imports Exports 
erizers \.52..502.: ABR. des cle 1,779,090 IA aestty ' $ 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, Live animals, chiefly for food ..... = 41,370 
TCLS pm PMY ote aie) aeRneT ao ateth wel — 89,919 Meat and preparations thereof ..... 242,075 12,872 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 722,876 98,479 
factiivesmthercotmmerraine seein = 92,608 Fishery products, for food ........ 278,256 1,698,035 
Warns Ande threads: stevesirciscieansvs cose — 5000s sGereal syncs, «issue ersursetenenalel tetersions hare 890 1,228,675 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... = 2,252,000 Manufactured products of cereals, 
‘Clothing and underwear of textile chiefly, for human food ......... 28,824 1,398,072 
materials; hats of all materials .. — 600 Fruits and nuts, excepts oilnuts .. 139,360 1,012,080 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers —_ 56,500 Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
Products for heating, lighting and used for human food and their 
power, lubricants and related pro- preparations:) TES: hi. ca siere ols ewle nce 770,089 675,076 
GUCESIN sarcic es vee e cic terete ates oerere — 63,893 Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 23,954 490,404 
Mromvand "Steel osivaccw geermemate eee —_— 129,485 Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 
Manufactures of base metals, n.es. . = 7,700 thereof: SPICES ct hae ores mee 54,681 174,739 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances Beverages and vinegars <...0..6- . 465,447 233,218 
other than ‘electrical, n.e.s. ..)... — 348,000 Feeding stuffs for animals, nes .. 22,024 103,762 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and TLODaceO ye... spac taleee a teontube in cherattancie aleve 30,221 1,369,456 
appliances!) Gia. ne seenele s cacdletee nies _ 2,880  Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ....... 49,410 833,236 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. — 1,500 Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- and waxes & their manufactures, 
Pavedw Products, 1.C:Samjeys oN peieteeels 39,600 — USS. a <, Caremegice oie octane ere Nisamestnrern s 195,292 144,339 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... — 24,500 Cheniee elements and compounds; 
vharmaceutical products .,....... 94,170 904,006 
AYEM Sokdanbaonodaonce seeeeees 7,070,882 3,255,750 Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
KOREA, SOUTH « Ms Sater ae Pane SOT 11,103 175,503 
ssential oils, perfumery, ®osmetics, 
BRC LES as pee ee Pe ob and related products ...... 112,445 498,677 
Dairy produets, eggs and honey ... , 53720 8500 Rubber and manufactures ‘thereof, = 
Fishery products, for food ......... 3,094,372 = n.e.s. ; 285 201,794 
Manufactured products of cereals, Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 77,475 548,776 
chiefly LOrMhUMAn LOOM Ge jetusr, asieue — 1,620 Puip, paper and cardboard and manu- 

Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts . 258,415 a factures thereof .sracwiass onus 172,111 1,828,382 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly Hides and skins and leather ........ 86,569 "113,684 
used for human food and their Manufactures of leather, not includ- ‘ : 

Preparations. “WsesSs sais ctsvtice oilers ce 99,860 ing articles of ciothing eis chaleausteneeys 270 18,893 
Sugar and sugar confectionery satus a 1,400). Burs) notymade iup. Saas, lees ee — 1,000 
ee and! VinePaTs: 2 lyrics csi es a es Textile materials, raw or. simply d : 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 10,000 aS Vane and thread aiid As pu Nee ars | coe oer 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases Textile fabrics and small wares .... 873.705 3,039.172 

and waxes & their manufactures, Special and technical textile articles 32,240 ; 44,757 

Hes i Naa StS preter eee eee 3,750 —_ Clothing and underwear of textile : 
Cc ence) RNS ana compounds; materials; hats of all materials -.. 27,990 1,047,091 

pharmaceutical products ......... 1,710 235,375 Clothing of leather and fur — 


3,070 


1950 


Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
other than clothing ..........000. 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ucts! PA cvkdamiia. ec Oe Fe ee 
Non-metallic minerals, crude 6r sim- 
ply prepared, Omie.s, oc ccicc< cele scte 
Fottery and other clay products .... 
Glass"and glassware .Weesssees sence 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
IST MSS ce cic x0 dios Os wth Mee ene 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 
Ores, slag, 
Iron and SECS Mreisietes-s.orte< aeieee eee 
Non-ferrous base metals ........... 
Manufactures of base metals, nes. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
appliances 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre 
pared products, n.es. .. 
Manufactured articles, nes. 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and specie 
Grand Total 


PHILIPPINES 
ARTICLES 


Meat and preparations thereof 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 
used for human food and their 
preparations, N.e.s. 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 


ene 


thereofiyspices: .hitaacic< sees ees 
Beverages ana) VINCSATS. boas nieces. 
PROD ACCOM rere ois o s-s wiepace\ailele, 6,0) 006-6 


Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels 
Chemical elements and compounds;, 
pharmaceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- 
stances (not including crude 
materials) 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 
n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof 
Hides and skins and leather 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- 
ing articles of clothing 
Testile materials, raw or 
eegeEVEl  oniposdacusmooGbono00K0 
Yams and thread 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... 
Srecial and technical textile articles 
Clothing and underwear of textile 
. materials; hats of all materials .. 
Made-up articles of textile materials 
otherthan’ ‘clothing: Qics <6. +0: 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricants and related pro- 
ducts 
Fottery and other clay products .... 
Glass and glassware 
Precious metals and precious stones, 
pearls and articles made of these 
materials 
Iron and steel 
Non-ferrous base metals 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
other than electrical, n.e.s, 


Chee ee meee r err ces eesscecce 


i er ars 


tee eee 


9,490 
27,301 


3,940 
7,920 
2,230 
5,627 
3,200 
5,280 


13,397 
197/307 


15,230 


27,100 
6,485 


853,892 
1,143,522 


6,774,793 
247,555 
7,022,348 


Imports 


1,400 


80,728 


735 


211,266 
209,364 


3,777,036 
358,140 
81,163 
162,361 


3,295 


407,945 
109,134 
426,562 
121,750 


692,494 
245,785 


458,843 
800,407 


27,397,503 
27,397,503 


113,353 


69,830 


3,200 
36,375 


90,323 
8,300 


447 
331,000 
4,800 
38,586 
100 
3,471 


202 


156,891 
46,922 
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Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

appliances i achiguas ss eeeamone 9,752 — 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 9,443 55,710 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, nes... saa. evees 73 53,440 
Manufactured articles, nes. ....... 2,138 83,162 

Total, seacsrccwn pceretdailelets sarees 538,937 2,293,810 

THAILAND 

ARTICLES Imports Exports 
$ 

Dairy products, eggs and honey ... — 207,543 
Fishery products, for food ........ 493,067 = 
Cereals: <= sjkraswispoccaenaee voce eietownle 6,921,380 — 

Manufactured products of cereals, 

chiefly for human food ......... 53,736 37,304 
Fruits and nuts, except oil-nuts .... 38,436 = 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly 

used for human food and _ their 

preparations, nels wissen 197,974 16,997 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 26,030 — 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations 

thereof; Spiess aac see ee ee = 50,661 
Beverages and vinegars ........... = 25,757 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. 120,370 75 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ 442,963 _ 
Animal & weeetapie oils, Jats, Beasts 

nee ee ee ee ees 880 
Chemical elements and compounds; 

pharmaceutical products ......... 92,046 548,941 
Dyeing, ae and colouring aoe 

stances not including crude 

mMaterials)i¥lsstiamcdloseeeewe ee = 269,064 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, 

soaps and related products ...... — 16,490 
Mertilizers: piece Gos claoioswe = oS ate 14,400 13,250 
Rubber and manufactures thereof, 

DELS, | cisvade ete iecers) s;nrese evan caielars, olvecheheione 3,100 2,808 
Wood, cork & manufactures thereof 1,869,727 13,388 
Pulp, paper and cardboard and manu- 

facturesi thereotLmn aunts = 242,026 
Hides and skins and leather ...... 399,710 _— 
Manufactu:es of leather, not includ- 

ing articles of clothing .......... — 1,610 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

prepareds Aie« sas saontee meena 9,800 3,300 
Yarns and threads 4......8ec6 +6 cee 947,743 
Textile fabrics and small wares .... == 128,356 
Special and technical textile articles — 45,724 
Clothing and underwear of textile 

materials, hats of all materials .. 1,044,825 
Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 1,488 26,887 
Made-up articles of textile materials : 

otherthan’ clothing 2.) sci esa 450 247,680 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants and related pro- 

UACES), ove duenatereratete terete vane wou steletace ieyerscs —_— 214,675 
Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 

Dlyeprepared,, WieSeeceiemrislsrlererat 254,918 11,067 
Pottery and other clay products .... — 23,383 
Glass and glassware .............4.. — 83,580 
Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 

BI SPULE!SS ak Nera. <sausyerete oeigtee siallalore olske —_— 7,544 
Products for heating, lighting and. 

power, lubricants and related ae 

ducts ..... Be ASR COCOONS 4,100 _ 
Ores, slag, cinder Mie ater cuere err snstscel ere — 1,080 
Tronmaridiesteelitrs vecie oaretesten sleleles «i — 138,327 
Non-ferrous base metals ....... ois 28,725 
Manufactures of base metals, n.e.s. . 1,050 1,677,815 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances 

other than electrical, n.es. ....- F —_— 40,655 
Electrical machinery, apparatus an 

appliances then omen ec eet rs = 310,478 
Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. _ 48,218 
Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 

pared products, n.e@.S. .........66. 94,060 137,379 
Manufactured articles, mes. ....... 17,005 471,761 

To taliwen Wetec taciins Ceeloecs deere 12,027,293 7,085,988 
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Textile materials, raw or simpl 
setainiaile aescein ds istivha ss Sees fin a oe 1,685,000 27,677 
ARTICLES Imports Exports yarns and threads .........++++++- 1,100 — 
$ $ Textile fabrics and small wares .... 3,304,824 366,688 
Meat and preparations thereof ..... 28,931 568,177 Special and technical textile articles 132,884 561 
Dairy products, eggs and honey ..., 37,550 70,453 Clothing and underwear of textile 
Fishery products, for food ........ 580,022 404,464 materials; hats of all materials .. 1,431,400 151,969 
Manufactured products of cereals, Clothing of leather and fur ....... 16,969 = 
chiefly for human food ......... 2,125,774 74,533 Footwear, boots, shoes and slippers 137,863 59,865 
ruits and nuts, except oM-nuts .... 4,324,038 279,290 Made-up articles of textile materials 
Vegetables, roots and tubers, chiefly ‘ other. than clothing .¢2.5:. ack 170,482 _— 
used for human food and their Products for heating, Hghting and 
BrePaTAatlonsy WES. ire. «, acolspesa’slagelene 263,002 1,086,107 power, lubricants and related pro- 
Sugar and sugar confectionery ..... 438,846 14,023 GUCES) 5. fi ac sean a: ayeneetentetelpteaets ater eter 2,626,989 2,457 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and preparations Non-metallic minerals, crude or sim- 
thereof: SPICES: cau) «1c esiele eas iealete 250,039 343,191 ply prepared, n.e.s. ... aseie ees, . 2,028,086 — 
Beverages and vinegars ........... 125,031 101,457 Pottery and other clay products Aes 12,178 12,802. 
Feeding stuffs for animals, n.e.s. 385 1,145 G@lass and glassware ..........+.+++ 503,209 — 
EOWACEO! Nee crsiereeiatien Mrelencianeteetens tale 6,253,218 4,340 Manufactures of non-metallic miner- 
Oil-seeds, nuts and kernels ........ at 172,705 alse TNCsS.) ast srain’ctonstene Ms or 54,904 599 
Animal & vegetable oils, fats, greases Precious metals and precious stones, 
and waxes & their manufactures, pearls and articles made of these 
Oe SHOR OP aya Cm NNER ar a neetces tnto 148,874 384,579 materials rises. s a PER an ia: 283,171 24,781 
Chemical elements and compounds; Ores, slag, cinder ......... ausalvartats = 90,033 
pharmaceutical products ......... 13,263,664 347,565 Iron and steel ............ pa Galteate: aD Sto pee 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring sub- Non-ferrous base metals ..... . 305,231 1,283,156 
stances (not including crude mate- Manufactures of base metals, nes. 2,293,780 121,850 
TIALS) Gates Sees crcesclee oi loe ete 4,750,855 1,255 Machinery, apparatus and appliances 
Essential oils, perfumery, cosmetics, other than electrical, nes. ..... 3,631,632 ae 
soaps and related products ...... 1,160,748 437,530 Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
Fertilizers ro ee cen icine rete 1,414,746 —_ appliances iy. Sait aise thstels woreet eis 1,855,313 9,300 
Ryubuer and manufactures thereof, iigeas Vehicles & transport equipment, n.e.s. 1,342,158 24,000 
ee ee ic i iy ’ — Miscellaneous crude or simply pre- 
sO Hat oni iareot 2 952,818", TORN “pared prodacts, Hee ae 924,103 14,423,363 
Motives théteot eS ae 1,801,109 39,341 Manufactured articles, mes. ....... 3,005,284 1,641,640 
Hides and skins and leather ........ 115,340 89,004 Total Merchandise ............ 66,792,923 23,206,021 
Manufactures of leather, not includ- Gold’ andtspecions). cn. reece 6,410,090 
ing articles of clothing .....:.... 44,484 242 Grand! ‘Total {utes pee . 66,792, 2,823 29,616,111 
Furs, not made up ........ Spas tates — 356,699 
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